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Who Are the Special Students? 


EDITORIAL 


Tue PROVISION of a satisfactory 
educational program by junior col- 
leges depends on a knowledge of 
the educational needs of the var- 
ious elements of the student body. 
The increased emphasis currently 
placed on student personnel work 
has probably resulted in a cor- 
responding increase in available 
information about some members 
of the student body in many jun- 
ior colleges, however, there is some 
doubt that this applies to all groups 
in the student body equally. 

The techniques used in gather- 
ing information about educational 
needs are usually selected for those 
who will be full-time students. 
This group’s educational needs 
probably are best known by the 
colleges. 

Much less is learned in many 
junior colleges about the educa- 
tional needs of the adult students 
who are not trying to meet require- 
ments for graduation. These stu- 
dents frequently meet classes at 
times when the facilities for gath- 
ering information about educa- 
tional needs are not operating. 

This deficiency in information 
about adult. students is offset to a 
certain extent by the wealth of 
professional literature dealing with 
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the subject. The organization of 
the Adult Education Association in 
1926 provided a great impetus for 
the production of such literature. 
The special student occupies a 
position about midway between the 
full-time student and the adult 
student. He is working to fulfill 
graduation requirements. Al- 
though his school day is limited in 
length, he frequently meets the 
same classes as the full-time stu- 
dent. In some cases he may be 
an adult whose formal education 
was interrupted many years be- 
fore and who has undertaken to 
pick up and continue to the ful- 
fillment of graduation require- 
ments. In other instances, he may 
be a recent high school graduate 
who finds it necessary to work 
part of the time in order to defray 
his expenses. Not much is known 
about him or his educational needs. 
At the request of the Commit- 
tee on Curriculum and Adult Ed- 
ucation, the method of reporting 
student enrollments in the Junior 
College Directory was changed 
in 1949. Previously, all but full- 
time students were classified under 
the heading of “Others.” The 1949 
Junior College Directory sub- 
divided this category into “Spe- 
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cial” and “Adult.” Special stu- 
dents included those taking less 
than a normal load of course work 
but working toward graduation. 
Adult students included those tak- 
ing a course or courses but not 
working toward graduation. 

While the 1949 Directory pro- 
vides significant information about 
both categories, the following data 
about the special students are par- 
ticularly pertinent to this consid- 
eration. 

There are 53,514 special stu- 
dents reported in the Directory: 
approximately 11 per cent of all 
students reported enrolled in jun- 
ior colleges in the United States. 
Little difference in the ratio of 
special students to the total num- 
ber enrolled is reported between 
public and private junior colleges: 
11.5 per cent and 10.5 per cent 
respectively. 

The geographic distribution of 
junior colleges having the highest 
percentage of special students 
shows that, when ranked in order 
from the highest to the lowest per- 
centages, 14 of the first 20 states 
are located in the South and the 
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Middle Atlantic regions. The other 
six states are scattered throughout 
the country. A similar ranking 
of states by percentages of adult 
students shows 12 of the first 20 
to be located in the Middle West, 
Rocky Mountain, and Pacific Coast 
regions. 


These data indicate that pos- 
sibly junior colleges in different 
regions of the country have dif- 
ferent philosophies concerning 
their students. The data also in- 
dicate that the number of special 
students who were reported con- 
stitute more than a negligible per- 
centage of the total enrollments. 
Virtually nothing about the educa- 
tional needs of special students is 
shown. 

The appreciable size of this 
group justifies serious study. Pos- 
sibly at some future date a large 
study of the special students might 
be made the subject of a doctoral 
dissertation. Individual junior 
colleges, however, should study 
their own groups of special stu- 
dents without delay. 


JAMES W. REYNOLDS 








Implications for Higher Education 
From the New York Study 


ALGO D. HENDERSON 


Co teczs and universities in the 
United States during the 1947- 
1948 school year had the largest 
number of students in their his- 
tory. During the next eight to 
ten years, however, as the peak 
load of enrollment of veterans will 
be passing, this enrollment will 
presumably decline somewhat. The 
colleges will be drawing as stu- 
dents young people who were born 
during the depression thirties 
when the birth rate was abnormal- 
ly low. Beginning on or about 
1958, a new high in college en- 
rollment may be expected because 
those born during the period of 
the increasing birth rate of the 
war and post-war years will be 
adding large numbers of potential 
college students. Furthermore, 
the long-time trend of growth in 
college enrollments indicates that 
as time goes on an increasingly 
larger proportion of young people 
will choose to go to college. This 
increased percentage will make a 
large addition to the enrollment 
by ten years from now. 

Within ten years, it can be antici- 
pated that most of the temporary 
buildings which have been erected 
on college campuses during the 
postwar period will be unfit for 
continued use. To meet the needs 
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of their increased number of stu- 
dents, colleges will have available 
only the pre-war plants—in some 
cases only pre-depression plants— 
plus any additions made during 
the ten to fifteen years preceding 
1960. | 

Pre-war plants in the United 
States accommodated only 1,450,- 
000 students. The enrollment by 
1960 may be estimated at more 
than twice that number. The prob- 
lem of facilities which will con- 
front the colleges by 1960 will cer- 
tainly be an urgent and critical 
one. 

The above conclusions are based 
upon statistics collected by the 
New York Temporary Commission 
to Study the Need of a State Uni- 
versity. The number of resident 
births in New York State in 1947 
was found to be approximately 
325,000. This compared with 
197,496 in 1940—an increase of 
64 per cent. The year 1940 was 
the last pre-war normal year, and 
the birth rate then was slightly 
higher than for several years pre- 
viously. Since 1941, the birth rate 
has been rising steadily. The 
1947 rate is the peak to date for 
the post-war period. The college 
age population, therefore, can be 
estimated to be on the increase 
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from about 1958 until at least 
1965. 

During the past fifty years, the 
trends on the number of students 
entering high school, number of 
students graduating from high 


school, and number of students en- 
tering college have all shown 


steady, continuous, and fairly 
rapid growth. In New York State, 
the number of youth per 100, age 
18, graduating from high school 
rose from 8.9 in 1919-1920 to 55.5 
in 1940-1941. 


Making a statistical projection 
of enrollment for New York State 
based on the years 1920, 1930, and 
1940, the University Commission 
in New York has estimated that by 
1960 New York will have 33.8 
students per 100 youth, age 18 to 
21, in college. By applying this 
ratio to the estimated number of 
college age youth in 1960, a pre- 
diction has been made: approxi- 
mately 320,000 students will be in 
college by 1960. This represents 
an increase of 63 per cent over the 
195,596 enrolled in 1940, and is 
only slightly more than the 314,- 
000 enrolled in the fall of 1948. 


This estimate by the University 
Commission in New York State is 
conservative when compared with 
the inventory of youth talent made 
by the President’s Commission on 
Higher Education which estimates 
a total of 386,000 potential college 
students for New York State in 
1960. Nevertheless, the New 
York study confirms the expecta- 
tion of a new peak enrollment in 
the nation by 1960. 


Assuming that college enroll- 
ments will decline temporarily 
during the years’ immediately 
ahead and that many of the facili- 
ties now in use will wear out rapid- 
ly, it would seem wise to devote 


the next five to ten years in plan- 


ning for the new influx of stu- 
dents. This period could be well 
spent in getting the facilities ready 
for the next anticipated peak en- 
rollment and in getting the pro- 
grams reorganized and further 
developed to meet the probable 
needs. 

The University Commission in 
New York attempted to make an 
appraisal of the needs of students 
which could be used in making rec- 
ommendations for actions that 
would be best calculated to meet 
those needs. A major part of the 
effort of the commission was de- 
voted to a study of the barriers 
which confront young people who 
desire education beyond the high 
school. These barriers were an- 
alyzed under four heads: economic, 
geographic, minority groups, and 
academic. 

In New York State, the economic 
factor is clearly the barrier that 
discourages or restricts the larg- 
est number of youth deserving the 
opportunity from continuing their 
education. A study of a sample 
of youth in this state confirmed 
the conclusions reached in other 
similar studies such as those of 
the American Youth Commission 
and the Ohio College Association. 
Generally speaking, such studies 
have indicated that about half of 
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the students graduating in the top 
quarter of their high school classes 
do not go to college largely for 
financial reasons. 


The study in New York State 
showed that 57 per cent of the 
students in the top quarter of the 
high school graduating classes do 
not go on to further education, and 
79 per cent of those in the second 
highest quarter do not go on. 
There is a high correlation be- 
tween high and low income of the 
family and attendance or non- 
attendance at college. For example, 
the study indicates that only 41 
per cent of the students from the 
highest quarter of the high school 
class whose families have incomes 
between $2,500 and $5,000 attend 
college, whereas, 44 per cent of 
those students whose families have 
incomes in excess of $9,000 and 
who graduate in the lowest half of 
the high school class go on to 
college. If finances were not a 
barrier—if the rate of college at- 
tendance of youth whose family 
incomes exceed $9,000 per year 
were applied to all youth —the 
number attending college could be 
expected to increase by 153 per 
cent. 


Approached from another angle, 
the problem of financing through 
college the boy or girl from the 
low income family can be seen 
clearly. The average family in- 
come in the United States in 1947 
was $3,000. The average cost of 
attending college for one year in 
New York State during 1946-1947 
was $1,306. 
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The cost to the student varies 
widely among institutions. The 
private residential type of college 
usually has the highest costs. A 
tuition-free institution gives to 
the student today an advantage of 
from $400 to $600 per year. A 
college located near the home of a 
student may save for the student 
who lives at home a sum of $500 
to $800 on room and board. Ob- 
viously, a college which has little 
or no tuition and is near the home 
of the student offers the best op- 
portunity for attendance to the 
financially handicapped student. 
To the extent that scholarships 
are available either for tuition or 
for both tuition and board and 
room, valuable assistance also can 
be given to the student from a low 
income family. 


A study of the geographic bar- 
rier indicates that a reasonable 
commuting distance for students 
is about ten miles, although some 
commuting is done within a 
twenty-five mile radius. The ac- 
cessibility of a college seems to 
have an important bearing on the 
number of students who attend 
college. Communities which have 
colleges available for their stu- 
dents ordinarily send from two to 
three times as many of their young 
people to college as do communities 
that lack college facilities. 


New York State has a large 
population of minority groups. The 
Commission attempted to discover 
the barriers to higher education 
that affect members of these 
groups. The evidence produced 
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by the studies, however, is mixed. 
At many colleges such barriers do 
not seem to exist. For some mi- 
norities barriers appear not to 
exist; however, there is some evi- 
dence of discrimination against 
Jews and Negroes. 

Thirty high schools in the state 
reported special difficulties in get- 
ting members of minority groups 
graduating from the high school 
into the colleges of their choice. 
From the top quarter of the grad- 
uating classes in these high schools, 
the percentage of students who 
applied for college and who were 
not accepted by the institution of 
their choice were: 57 per cent Jew- 
ish and 13 per cent non-Jewish 
from up-state New York; 29 per 
cent Jewish and 19 per cent non- 
Jewish from New York City. These 
percentages may be skewed because 
they are, of course, from the high 
schools that reported serious dif- 
ficulties. Many high schools re- 
ported no problems. 


In spite of the fact that an analy- 
sis of the applications to colleges 
shows spotty, but serious, in- 
stances of discrimination against 
Jews, Jewish youth actually attend 
college in larger percentage rela- 
tive to their total number than do 
non-Jewish youth. 


More Negro students living in 
New York State go to college out- 
side of the State than go to college 
in the State. They say they do so 
in order to secure a better social 
life. Many of them also say they 
prefer to attend a Negro college. 
This situation, however, can be 
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expected to change. The percent- 
age of Negroes now attending high 
school in New York City is only 
one and one-half per cent below 
the percentage of whites in high 
school. A substantial increase in 
the number of Negros attending 
college may be anticipated. As 
the number enrolled in New York 
colleges gradually increases, their 
social life will improve. More and 
more Negro youth then will desire 
to remain in New York for college. 


Gaining admission to medical 
school in New York seems to pre- 
sent the greatest difficulty for 
Negroes at the present time. The 
New York medical schools in 1946 
had 17 Negroes out of a total en- 
rollment of 3,111 students—only 
slightly over one-half of one per 
cent. Many of those who wished 
to go to medical school were handi- 
capped financially or by the quality 
of the work they had taken as 
pre-medical students. However, 
the number of Negroes from New 
York State admitted to Negro 
medical schools who rank above 
the national average in the medical 
aptitude test considerably exceeds 
the number attending medical 
schools in New York. 


Two kinds of academic barriers 
to students wishing to attend col- 
lege in New York were found. 
Lack of adequate facilities accounts 
for one of these. For example, 
there is clearly an _ insufficient 
number of schools of dentistry in 
the State. Another situation re- 
lates particularly to New York 
City. The colleges of the City of 
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New York, tuition free and located 
near the homes of the students, 
offer unusual college opportunities 
to the youth. In spite of their pro- 
visions for large enrollments, the 
demand on these colleges is cur- 
rently so great that they are able 
to admit only the students from 
the top 20 per cent of New York 
City high school graduating 
classes. 

The second kind of academic 
barrier arises because educational 
programs beyond high school are 
not sufficiently diversified to meet 
the needs of many students who 
desire only one or two years 
of post-high school education. 
Through the technical institute 
program in the State an attempt 
is being made to remove this bar- 
rier. There are now eleven State 
Technical Institutes in operation, 
but the potential demand for one 
and two year terminal programs 
goes beyond the capacity of these 
institutions. 


There is, furthermore, a demand 
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from industry and other employer 
groups for young people trained 
for the technician or sub-profes- 
sional levels of occupation. For 
example, it has been shown that 
a graduate engineer can use five 
or six assistants who have had 
some engineering training. A den- 
tist, using a hygienist and a techni- 
clan, can serve twice as many pa- 
tients and do so at lower cost. A 
dairy bacteriologist plays an im- 
portant role in the dairy and 
cheese industries, and he can be 
trained sufficiently for this work 
in a two-year terminal program. 


The eastern states are much 
behind the western ones, and es- 
pecially behind California, in mak- 
ing provisions for the student who 
desires less than the four-year col- 
lege curriculum. Any future plan- 
ning of higher education in New 
York should aim to reduce or elimi- 
nate these several barriers which 
confront students desiring to at- 
tend college. Probably similar bar- 
riers exist in other states. 








Agricultural Education 
In the Junior College 


WINSTON COUNTER STRONG 


"Trarnine for occupations related 
to farming—marketing, inspection, 
processing, packaging, distribu- 
tion, and sales and services to 
farmers—is almost completely 
lacking in the junior college. Em- 
phasis in agricultural education 
has been placed to a large extent 
exclusively on techniques and prac- 
tices in farming itself. There are 
countless opportunities, however, 
for young people trained in the 
semi-professional services related 
to farming. 


The industrialization of agricul- 
ture has resulted in fewer -oppor- 
tunities for young people to go 
into farming. High investment 
costs and comparatively low aver- 
age net income returns are discour- 
aging factors to a young person 
beginning his career. Further- 
more, whereas it has been esti- 
mated that a few years ago it took 
four people on a farm to support 
One city person, it is now estimated 
that one person on a farm can 
support four city people. Readily 
one can see that farming oppor- 
tunities have been curtailed. It is 
possible that we have reached the 
surfeit point of in-school training 
for farming. On the other hand, 
with the industrialization of agri- 
culture, many semi-professional oc- 
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cupations allied to farming have 
arisen which present opportuni- 
ties to young people trained for 
them. 


The considerable confusion and 
duplication prevalent in the field 
of agricultural education have 
arisen in part due to the provisions 
and restrictions of federal legis- 
lation granting aid to agricultural 
education. The land-grant col- 
leges have emphasized profession- 
al agricultural degrees, research, 
and scientific training for farm- 
ing. The Cooperative Agricultural 
Extension Service is by law de- 
signed to carry to the farmer and 
to the farm home the practical 
knowledge, skills, and improved 
methods discovered and developed 
in the agricultural experiment sta- 
tions conducted in conjunction with 
the land-grant colleges. The basic 
Smith-Hughes Vocational Educa- 
tion Act which sets the pattern of 
agricultural education throughout 
the secondary schools of the United 
States specifically limits agricul- 
tural training to those engaged in, 
or preparing to engage in, the work 
of the farm or farm home. This 
pattern is also prevalent in many 
rural junior colleges in the West. 
Educators, having grown accus- 
tomed to the pattern implied by 
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the federal legislation, have been 
slow to recognize the shift in the 
agricultural occupational situation 
and the accompanying educational 
needs. 


Federal funds have not been 
legislated for the specific purpose 
of training youth for semi-profes- 
sional agricultural occupations, 
nor have adequate special pro- 
grams been designed to meet these 
needs. At the present time, the 
agricultural education program at 
the junior college level in most 
states has been found to be with- 
out unification or an adequate 
basis for support. Some success- 
ful attempts have been made to 
adapt programs to meet the in- 
creasing needs of terminal, semi- 
professional agricultural educa- 
tion at the junior college level. 
_ These point to the possibility that 
support and unification might be 
achieved on a much larger scale by 
additional state and local financ- 
ing with the adaptation, coopera- 
tion, and coordination of all the 
agricultural education services. On 
the other hand, it may be possible 
that such programs in many states 
may only be achieved by federal 
legislation designed specifically for 
the junior college level. 


In either event—whether the 
basis for financing should be local 
or federa!l—certain procedures 
should be adapted that both junior 
college administrators and voca- 
tional educators have advocated for 
a long time, but which, in agricul- 
tural education particularly, they 
have not followed. 
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These procedures are commu- 
nity survey, job placement and 
follow-up studies, and the use of 
lay advisory committees. There 


is great need for comprehensive 


surveys to precede any develop- 
ment of semi-professional agricul- 
tural educational programs. There 
is great need for broadly formed, 
active advisory committees to as- 
sist in determining optimum pro- 
grams and areas of educational 
responsibility. There is great need 
for constant evaluation and ad- 
justment of the educational pro- 
gram based upon job opportunities 
and placement and for continuing 
follow-up studies of the effective- 
ness of the training in meeting 
determined needs. If these pro- 
cedures could be followed, the dis- 
covery and fulfillment of educa- 
tional needs in agriculture, the 
articulation of educational levels, 
and the articulation of agricultural 
education with other vocational 
and academic fields might be real- 
ized. 


Some suggested procedures 
which the junior college might 
follow to achieve these goals are: 

As a first step, the junior college 
in an agricultural area could in- 
vestigate the desirability of initiat- 
ing a broadly conceived agricultur- 
al program. This would entail 
planning a program with the co- 
operation of all interested groups 
in the area and cooperation be- 
tween training units already estab- 
lished. 


In order to obtain the coopera- 
tion of all interested groups, the 
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administration of the junior col- 
lege should recommend the forma- 
tion of an agricultural education 
advisory committee. The agricul- 
tural advisory committee should be 
chosen to represent the many in- 
terests within the area and prob- 
ably should include: representa- 
tives from farm organizations, 
federal and state agricultural serv- 
ices, chambers of commerce, farm- 
ers, vocational agricultural teach- 
ers, representatives from _ state 
land-grant institutions, and rep- 
resentatives from businesses which 
serve agriculture or are dependent 
upon it. The head of the junior 
college should enlist the help of 
the state department of education 
in forming and activating this ad- 
visory committee. 


The advisory committee would 
work under the general direction 
of the chief administrative officer 
of the junior college. Its first duty 
would be to assist in making com- 
prehensive surveys of existing 
needs in the area. After the data 
from the surveys had been as- 
sembled and analyzed, the advisory 
committee would assist in the 
formulation of an optimum pro- 
gram for agricultural education in 
the area at the junior college level. 
(It is important to consider that 
facilities and finances might not 
be immediately available for the 
optimum program. However, the 
use of the optimum plan as a guide 
would facilitate and expedite the 
eventual fulfillment of a desirable 
program and would tend to guide 
decisions along wise lines when 


compromises have to be made.) 

This advisory group, in working 
with the instructional and admin- 
istrative staff, should recognize 
that education is a continuous proc- 
ess with formalized school educa- 
tion only a fragment of the proc- 
ess. Having this in mind, they 
could formulate the school pro- 
gram in such a manner that the 
educational features the junior 
college undertakes would be those 
which are most important and 
could not be accomplished effec- 
tively through other means. 


The advisory group and the 
junior college administration 
would also work toward a closer 
integration of training at different 
levels. They should make every 
effort to bring the junior col- 
lege semi-professional agricultural 
training into close coordination 
with the vocational high school 
training and with the pre-profes- 
sional and professional university 
training. They should recognize 
that a wholly successful program 
of agricultural education in the 
junior college depends upon com- 
plete coordination and agreement 
among the secondary schools and 
the higher educational institutions 
of the area. 


The advisory committee through 
the head of the junior college 
would work closely with the state 
department of education in promot- 
ing this coordination among insti- 
tutions working with agricultural 
education. Together they should 


assist all institutions to determine 
their objectives and responsibili- 
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ties such as articulation between 
various school units, standardiza- 
tion of terminology, credit transfer 
procedures, and supervision, as 
well as pilot, experimental, and 
exploratory courses. 

The state department of educa- 
tion will need the assistance of 
local and state advisory groups in 
planning and executing special 
teacher-training programs. The 
state has a special responsibility 
in assisting in the support of these 
programs and in the allocation of 
vocational programs throughout 
the state. Teacher training insti- 
tutions would arrange educational 
programs to prepare teachers to 
meet the vocational needs as well 
as broader educational needs found 
in junior colleges. Teachers selected 
for vocational experience and 
trained in this manner would have 
not only the specific vocational 
knowledges and skills but also the 
knowledge of economic, cultural, 
and social implications of agricul- 
tural endeavors in the area in 
relation to the welfare of the en- 
tire community, state, and nation. 
Teachers having such breadth, 
working with other educators with 
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mutual problems, could make con- 
siderable strides toward dissolv- 
ing the existing dichotomy between 
the vocational and academic phases 
of education. 

A program, such as the one out- 
lined above, would provide a co- 
ordinated approach to agricultural 
education within the community, 
and at the state level, which would 
assist many states in bettering 
their junior college and other ed- 
ucational services. It would serve 
to point up the needs within each 
area for semi-professional agri- 
cultural training in relation to 
farming and in relation to profes- 
sional training in agriculture. 
Where limited finances hamper the 
full realization of the optimum 
plan, it would present a practical 
approach to documenting the need 
for additional federal funds ear- 
marked for these special semi- 
professional programs. It would 
create better understanding be- 
tween academic and vocational ed- 
ucators and remove some of the 
conflicts of interests that have 
heretofore militated against fed- 
eral aid for a broader agricultural 
education program. 








A Career Planning Service 
PAUL R. MEHM 


W uxes COLLEGE, recognizing its 
responsibility to give students 
every opportunity to choose voca- 
tions wisely and to prepare for 
them properly, has undertaken to 
provide a career planning service. 
A careers department has been set 
up as a step toward obviating one 
contributing factor in occupational 
maladjustment—tthe lack of occu- 
pational information, soundly in- 
terpreted for the student during 
his undergraduate training. 


Within the careers department, 
an extensive library on occupations 
and on training programs at other 
colleges is maintained. A special- 
ist on careers consults with each 
student in the college Where the 
need for testing a student is in- 
dicated, the consultant makes ar- 
rangements with the psychometric 
department. 


The career consultant also func- 
tions as a coordinator for career 
planning activities carried on in 
other departments or organizations 
on the campus. He helps faculty 
members plan their general and 
survey courses, thus facilitating 
the introduction of pertinent in- 
formation on the careers for which 
these courses constitute partial 
preparation. Several different stu- 
dent organizations, such as the 
Chemistry Club, the Engineers 
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Club, and the Sociology Club, have 
named committees to maintain liai- © 
son with the consultant to whom 
they look for advice on career mat- 
ters of particular significance to 
the club. 

Consultation on careers begins 
in the freshman year. The stu- 
dent’s use of the career consulta- 
tion service is optional during the 
first semester of his freshman 
year. After that time, the few stu- 
dents who have not availed them- 
selves of the service are directed 
to the careers consultant on a 
prescribed basis. 


The student, forearmed from 
learning not only career opportuni- 
ties but also their requirements 
and responsbilities, is able to plan 
his program well in advance of 
graduation. The last semester of 
the senior year in college is often 
too late for an undergraduate to 
start preparing for his career situ- 
ation. When the student waits 
until his senior year, he frequently 
finds that his first three years of 
scholastic preparation have been 
largely wasted. 


The careers library is one of the 
most used facilities on the campus. 
It is housed in a three-room suite 
separate and removed from the 
college library. Each entry is care- 
fully recorded and indexed, using, 














PLANNING SERVICE 


for the careers analysis material, 
number derivatives of the Diction- 
ary of Occupational Titles. 

Thousands of pages culled from 
raw material received from indus- 
try and professional sources may 
be found in the library. 

Subscriptions to ninety employee 
magazines, house organs, and pro- 
fessional magazines are a feature 
of the library. Through this 
medium, the student may get a 
glimpse behind the usual public 
relations scenes and secure an in- 
sight into the company, its per- 
sonnel, and their relations. 


There are some eight hundred 
catalogs and bulletins from more 
than seven hundred American col- 
leges and universities plus those 
from foreign institutions of learn- 
ing offering graduate or profes- 
sional level work. Full and com- 
plete directories on courses and 
training facilities, here and abroad, 
are on hand and extensively used. 

One section of the library is 
devoted to scholarships, fellow- 
ships, and company training pro- 
grams. Information has been 
secured on some two thousand 
scholarships and fellowships, over 
and above the usual announce- 
ments concerning financial assist- 
ance ordinarily found in college 
catalogues. 


Some three hundred authors of 
books dealing directly or indirectly 
with careers are represented, and 
it is possible that in the near fu- 
ture a film library will be added. 

A section of the library is de- 
voted to basic industries as such. 
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Another section has to do with 
careers from a geographic point 
of view. 

All forty-eight states, the fed- 
eral government, and the govern- 
ments of other English-speaking 
countries have supplied informa- 
tion concerning careers in public 
service. Approximately one hun- 
dred professional associations have 
provided literature. College and 
university admissions offices have 
proved to be a good source of ma- 
terial in that they often have a 
careers series to contribute. 


The library is kept up to date 
through careful study of the litera- 
ture in the field plus the contribu- 
tions made to it by industries and 
professional associations with 
whom the career consultant is in 
constant touch. Some of the larg- 
er industries have been so grati- 
fied by the service the careers de- 
partment is furnishing that they 
send personal representatives to 
the campus to provide additional 
information whenever the oppor- 
tunity arises. 


The careers department is not to 
be confused with the placement 
office. Although they work in 
close liaison, exchanging records 
and pertinent information concern- 
ing inclinations and aptitudes of 
the individuals and the status of 
the job market, the careers de- 
partment aims to inform the stu- 
dent concerning types of occupa- 
tions and to counsel him relative 
to his choice of a career. The 
placement office, on the other hand, 
keeps a record of available jobs 
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and attempts to place the student 
in a job in line with his choice of 
a career. 

Students have responded enthu- 
siastically to this undertaking on 
the part of the college and have 
been anxious to take advantage of 
the services rendered to help them 
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choose the proper careers. 

The college, feeling that the 
country’s greatest asset is its young 
people from among whom will 
come the future thinkers, planners, 
and producers, believes the least it 
can do for them is to point the sev- 
eral ways. 














What's in a Name? 
ADOLPH UNRUH 


"Ture has been considerable com- 
ment recently concerning the name 
that should be applied to the in- 
stitution which embraces the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth years of 
education. The most common 
name now in use is junior college. 
Koos has at different times ad- 
vocated people’s college. In the 
State of New York these institu- 
tions are termed institutes. Ina 
few states there are state junior 
colleges, as one finds them in Utah. 
Numerous are the instances in the 
literature indicating community 
college as the most desirable no- 
menclature. 


To see if a preference for the 
universal use of one of these names 
might be developing, a survey has 
been made. Questionnaires asking 
—“Which of the following names 
do you preter for this institution: 





college, community college, junior 
college, people’s college, state col- 
lege, community institute? Sug- 
gest any other if none of these 
fits.”—were mailed to a sample of 
educational leaders. 


Responses were received from 
the following: 


163 deans, directors, 
principals 


presidents, and 


36 state superintendents or commis- 
sioners of education 


22 deans and directors of departments 
or colleges of education, directors 
of teacher training institutions, 
and specialists in the areas of sec- 
ondary education or junior college 
education. This group is called the 
“jury of experts.” 


The preferences expressed by 
these groups of people interested 
in the junior college are shown in 
Table I. 














TABLE I. Preferences for a Name for an Institution Including Grades XIII and XIV. 
Number of Number of Number of 
Name Local State Jury of 
Administrators Officiais Experts 
College 32 0 1 
Community College 49 19 14 
Junior College 56 9 5 
People’s College + 2 0 
Community Institute 1 4 1 
State College 1 0 0 
Other 20 2 1 
Total 163 36 22 





It can be seen that the name, 


local administrators of these col- 


junior college, ranks first with the leges; community college ranks sec- 
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ond. Among the state officials in- 
cluded in the survey, community 
college ranks first. Among the 
other educational leaders, commu- 
nity college also ranks first as a 
choice for the name of institutions 
offering Grades XIII and XIV. 
Included in the other names sug- 
gested are higher school commu- 
nity junior college, advanced sec- 
ondary school, five year college, 
state institute, regional college, 
basic college, adult education, city 


college, (city name) college, (city 
name) public college. 


Based on the findings of this 
survey the conclusion might be 
drawn that institutions offering 
Grades XIII and XIV will prob- 
ably continue to be called junior 
colleges by those who operate them. 
There is evidence, however, of a 
widespread acceptance of the term, 
community college, among all three 
groups of those surveyed. 














Adult Education In 
The Community College 


JOHN W. 


Tue COMMUNITY College, by defi- 
nition, is an educational insti- 
tution designed to serve the needs 
of the community and its individ- 
ual citizens of every age and walk 
in life. Inherent in this definition 
is the implication that adults as 
well as youth will profit by a col- 
lege program adapted to their 
needs. This is a fairly recent con- 
cept. Traditionally, education was 
for children and youth. No 
thought was given the adult. 


The relative recency of this idea 
causes many questions to arise es- 
pecially in relation to adult educa- 
tion programs in community col- 
leges. It must be noted that many 
agencies provide adult education— 
the home and family, the govern- 
ment, semi-public and private in- 
stitutions, and commercial agen- 
cies. The community college is 
but one of these. 

People participate in an adult 
education program to develop hab- 
its and skills which they feel 
will prove worthwhile, profitable, 
and enjoyable. It is only human 
they should turn to that agency 
which best performs this function. 


The community college can make 
a definite contribution in some 
aspects of adult education; in oth- 
ers, it cannot. The community 
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MASLEY 


college can be a part of the adult 
education program. It cannot be 
the entirety. Leaders in adult ed- 
ucation feel that the community 
college should perfom two func- 
tions in this area: 

1. direct the work of the institution 
so that it will supplement the activi- 
ties of other agencies offering adult 
education in providing for the com- 
munity the best possible program of 
community service. 

2. exert leadership by conducting out- 
standing adult education programs 
and by training workers already in 
service as well as those preparing 
for the field of adult education. 

There are several reasons why 

these functions can and should be 
performed by the community col- 
lege. It is an institution commit- 
ted to community service. It has 
the opportunity as well as the obli- 
gation to meet the educational 
needs, at the college level, of all 
the citizens in the community. 
Furthermore, the established com- 
munity college already has the 
plant consisting of classrooms, 
laboratories, shops, and adminis- 
trative offices. It also has a fac- 
ulty whose primary interest is 
teaching. In addition, it generally 
has a counseling staff, who know 
local conditions, and a board of 
control made up of local citizens. 
Thus, in many instances, the com- 
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munity college is so situated that 
it can operate a broad program of 
adult education. 


In evidence of the important role 
played by the community college 
in the adult education program, it 
has been found that 64.8 per cent 
of the 249,788 students enrolled in 
junior colleges in 1945 were classi- 
fied as special students—students 
who registered for only evening 
courses or special curriculums— 
the majority being adults.1 In 
one state alone, California, there 
were over 120,000 adults enrolled 
in aduk education courses offered 
by junior colleges of the state.? 
These figures are even more mean- 
ingful when it is considered that 
less than one-half (43 per cent) of 
the public and private junior col- 
leges of the land offer programs 
of adult education.$ 


Community colleges interested 
in adult education programs seem 
to be confronted by five major 
problems. In a nationwide sur- 
vey,* administrators of those in- 
stitutions already offering adult 
programs reported—almost unan- 
imously—the following questions 


1Coleman R. Griffith and Hortense Black- 
stone, The Junior College in Illinois, (Urbana, 
Illinois: Superintendent of Public Instruction 
of the State of Illinois and the University of 
Illinois Press, 1945), 15. 


*Walter Crosby Eells, “The Community’s 
College,’”’ Adult Education Journal, IV (Jan- 
uary, 1945), 14. 


8S. V. Martorana, “Status of Adult Educa- 
tion in Junior Colleges,” Junior College Jour- 
nal, XVIII (February, 1948), 322-331. 


‘S. V. Martorana, “Problems in Adult Ed- 
ucation in the Junior College,’ Junior College 
Journal, XVIII (November, 1947), 115-123. 
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which they felt had to be answered 
in order to have a successful adult 
education program. 


1. How broad in scope should the adult 
education program be? 


2. On what basis should the need for 
courses be determined? 


3. What problems of instructional staff 
are encountered in adult education 
offerings? 


4. How can the program be financed? 


5. How should the adult education 
program offered in the community 
college be coordinated with adult 
education programs maintained by 
other agencies and integrated with 
other units of the school system? 


Scope of the Adult 
Education Program 


The scope of the program is de- 
pendent quite largely upon the 
value attached to it and the philos- 
ophy held by the school adminis- 
trators. These, of course, vary be- 
tween institutions as well as 
between various sections of the 
country. Also, since the education- 
al philosophy of any given institu- 
tion is subject to constant change 
and revision, no clearcut categori- 
cal answer to this question can be 
given. 


Examining some of the philoso- 
phies expressed by individuals con- 
nected with the movement, a broad 
general philosophy of adult educa- 
tion programs in community col- 
leges can‘be formulated. Basic to 
these philosophies is the concept 
that the programs must meet de- 
mands created by the needs of the 
particular group being considered. 
These needs can be classified as 
vocational, avocational, personal 
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ADULT EDUCATION 


adjustment, intellectual develop- 
ment, and civic competence. 


The need for a continuing ed- 
ucation appears to be reflected in 
the reasons why adults return to 
school for further study. Bethel5 
has found there are five such rea- 
sons: 

1. change in vocational objective 

2. need for special study in personnel 

supervision 

3. results of new technological devel- 

opments such as plastics and elec- 
tronics 

4. desire to re-explore subject matter 

fields after a functional need has 
been realized through experience 

5. urge for mental stimulation 

Our changing society implies 
public responsibility for the pro- 
vision of an opportunity for a con- 
tinuing education. This continu- 
ing program must. supplement 
previously acquired education, and 
must provide satisfaction for im- 
mediate needs felt by the individ- 
uals. It must, therefore, do more 
than the mere imparting of knowl- 
edge and skill. It should also in- 


clude the development of attitudes, - 


appreciation, habits and a personal 
philosophy. The scope of adult ed- 
ucation is much broader than that 
traditionally limited to classroom 
learning, either formal or infor- 
mal. It must include the conscious 
effort made to effect knowledge, 
skill, habit, attitude, or apprecia- 
tion by any technique or method. 


The following are generally con- 
sidered inherent in the functions 
to be performed by the community 
college. 

1. the general education function—an 

extension of education to meet added 
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requirements of life and work as the 
need and interest arises 
2. the transfer function — preparation 
for further college study 
3. the terminal function—specific prep- 
' aration by means of vocational 
courses for occupations at the skilled 
and semi-professional level 
To this list a fourth function 
should be added to increase the 
scope of the adult program—the 
guidance function. There should 
be developed a scientific interest 
in individual traits and abilities 
of the students—in training them 
to think and help themselves in 
making their experiences profit- 
able in the educational institution 
as well as in their life occupations. 


The scope of the adult educa- 
tion program in the community 
college cannot and should not be 
defined in terms of specific course 
offerings. Rather, it is desirable 
to think of curricular offerings in 
broad functional areas. A recent 
survey® shows that in the public 
junior colleges these curricular of- 
ferings tended to follow a certain 
pattern. The percentage of schools 
offering these various curriculums 
were as follows: 

Preparation for higher education 56.0 























Non-preparatory courses 98.0 
Vocational 90.0 
Commercial 80.0 
Technical 61.0 
Agriculture 34.0 
Cultural and Citizenship 71.0 
Homemaking 45.0 
Recreational 41.0 





SLawrence L. Bethel, “Responsibilities of 
the Junior College in an Extended Program 
of Education,” Junior College Journal, XVII 
(December, 1946), 131. 


6S. V. Martorana, “Status of Adult Educa- 
tion in Junior Colleges,” Junior College Jour- 
nal, XVIII (February, 1948), 322-331. 
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Curricular offerings should im- 
plement the aims and purposes set 
up by the institution. In so doing 
and in keeping with a functional 
philosophy, there are several guid- 
ing principles to be observed :7 

1. The curriculum should be developed 
in keeping with the current social 
philosophy. 

2. Individual courses should be organ- 
ized in keeping with the interests 
and needs of the people being served. 

3. Vocational courses should be con- 
signed to the area of community 
services so that no noticeable divi- 
sion in the cultural and vocational 
subjects is apparent. 

4. Each community service should be 
amplified to include social and cul- 
tural experiences from which whole- 
some, cooperative concepts and at- 
titudes would emerge. 

The definition of the scope of 
adult education within the com- 
' munity college is thus dependent 
upon a functional philosophy of 
education in relation to a broad 
program of curricular offerings. 
No two institutions will compre- 
hend the same scope although each 
may be as broad in scope as is 
feasible at the time. Since so- 
ciety is dynamic, the scope of the 
adult education program must ever 
be expanded to fulfill its purposes 
and functions. Otherwise, it is 
doomed to be narrow and stereo- 
typed. 


Determination of the 
Need for Courses 


The second question—“On what 
basis should the need for courses 


7June Hyer, “Shangri-La, A People’s Col- 
lege,”” The Educational Forum, X (Novem- 
ber, 1945), 106. 


be determined?’—is very closely 
akin to the one just discussed. 
The solution lies in large part in 
the philosophy adopted. 


It also implies specific action to 
be taken in implementing the phi- 
losophy. Any action taken should 
be on the basis of a careful study 
of needs. This means that course 
offerings cannot be stereotyped, 
but must reflect changing inter- 
ests and requirements of the 
adults. The particular technique 
employed to discover these needs 
is incidental to the discussion at 
hand. A thorough sociological sur- 
vey, the use of block leaders, or an 
extensive questionnaire survey Can 
be used singly, or in combination, 
to secure the desired information. 


Once the data are collected, 
courses should be set up to serve 
the needs of the majority. The 
terminal function of the commu- 
nity college is fundamental, but 
courses designed to raise the gen- 
eral cultural level of the commu- 
nity and to develop more intelligent 
citizens should also be included in 
the varied program of offerings. 
This program may include any 
number of specific courses. 


Problems of Instructional Staff 


An approach to answering the 
question—“What problems of in- 
structional staff are encountered 
in adult education offerings ?’— 
may be made by considering that 
adult education is characterized 
by: 

1. no single institutional type around 


which may be built a body of ed- 
ucational theory and practice 








ADULT EDUCATION 


2. inability to develop most produc- 
tively unless there is much coordina- 
tion of activity among the various 
programs which exist 


3. being an integral part of all educa- 
tion 


4. students who are mature and who 
bring to the class a background of 
experience in practical affairs quite 
different from the traditional stu- 
dents 


Teaching in an adult education 
program is somewhat different, 
and problems of method and proce- 
dure rank high among new situa- 
tions encountered by the instruc- 
tional staff of a community college. 
The pupils demand immediate re- 
sults, consequently, in order for a 
program to be successful, it must 
immediately further the purposes 
of the individual receiving instruc- 
tion. Adults will not wait for in- 
tangible results. They must see 
an immediate value.. The results 
of a program of adult education, 
therefore, cannot be measured with 
the same degree of exactness usu- 
ally possible within a school. Some- 
times, results cannot be measured 
objectively at all. 


The adult also seeks to be accept- 
ed as one of the group. He gener- 
ally holds the instructor no higher 
than himself. The instructor must 
recognize, therefore, that only a 
high degree of care in the prepara- 
tion and presentation of materials 
for his adult classes will produce 
a-high quality of results. 


Procurement of teachers, teach- 
ing load, supervision, and academic 
freedom are all problems in con- 
junction with the _ instructional 
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staff. Teachers for the adult pro- 
gram may be recruited from the 
already existing staff of the com- 
munity college, from industry, and 
from agencies interested in the 
adult program. The teaching load 
must be determined taking into 
account a number of factors such 
as class size, teaching schedules, 
and amount of time spent in extra- 
curricular activities. Supervision 
of the adult program should be di- 
rected toward the improvement of 
instruction but must not in any 
way violate the responsibility and 
academic freedom enjoyed by the 
teacher. 


Financing the Program 


The question—‘How can the 
program be financed?’’—need not 
pose a problem if this function is 
accepted as a public responsibility. 
There are three normally existing 
sources of revenue available to the 
community college—student fees, 
funds from private sources, and 
public funds, local, state, and fed- 
eral. The extent to which any of 
these will be utilized in the adult 
program is certainly a matter of 
local concern. 


Since the adult program is gen- 
erally an extension of the school 
day, it does not require separate 
organization and administration. 
The regular administration and 
faculty could function over the en- 
tire period if suitable arrange- 
ments are made for teaching load 
and hours. 


’Cyril O. Houle, “Adult Education in the 
Evening Junior College,” The School Review, 
XLIX (October, 1941), 599-601. 
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Ideally, the adult program should 
be free to the student except for 
minor fees. The cost of the pro- 
gram should be borne by public 
funds. 


Coordination of the Adult 
Education Program 

Coordinating the adult educa- 
tion program offered in the com- 
munity college with adult educa- 
tion programs maintained by other 
agencies and integrating this with 
other units of the school system 
needs careful planning and a clear- 
cut definition of functions. The 
adult program is often thought of 
as being superimposed upon the 
community college. To prevent 
this conception, relationships be- 
tween adult education and the com- 
munity college must be clearly 
defined in the minds of the college 
staff as well as individuals in the 
community. The situation then be- 
comes one of setting up a work- 
able plan and selling it to the peo- 
ple. 

Much has been said and written 
about plans to coordinate the adult 
program offered in the community 
college with those offered by other 
agencies. Different as these plans 
may be, they have a common or- 
ganization thread which makes 
them all similar. 


Pasadena, California, is often 
held up as an example where close 
cooperation with the community 
has produced efficient functioning 
of a community college. In the 


®*John A. Sexson and John W. Harbeson, 
The New American College, (New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1946), 219. 
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Pasadena Junior College, the adult 
education program is as much a 
part of the total educational pro- 
gram as the regular day school. 
There is no real distinction be- 
tween regular college and adult 
education. 


Community cooperation is 
achieved partially through a citi- 
zens’ committee. In Pasadena, the 
Citizens’ Advisory Committee is 
made up of representatives of local 
service clubs and organizations, 
welfare groups, fraternal orders, 
Civic organizations, church groups, 
social clubs, newspapers, labor 
unions, and professional societies. 
This Committee meets with rep- 
resentatives of the College to dis- 
cuss what the College is offering 
as well as ways and means by 
which the institution may more 
adequately serve the educational 
needs of the community. A great 
deal of enthusiasm is generated at 
these meetings, and “each member 
goes back to his (or her) civic body 
a living apostle of the gospel of life- 
long learning through the agency 
of the community college.’’® 


In addition to the Citizens’ Ad- 
visory Committee, the administra- 
tive staff of the college holds 
frequent meetings with representa- 
tives of the leading businesses car- 
ried on in the community. Pro- 
fessional and vocational groups 
are encouraged to meet with mem- 
bers of the college staff to discuss 
the training necessary for prepara- 
tion in particular fields. Through 
this plan the community is made 
community college conscious with 








ADULT EDUCATION 


employers looking to the college as 
a source of supply for recruits. 

A plan for community coopera- 
tion makes the matter of integrat- 
ing the adult program with other 
units of the school system a simple 
matter. The advantages of a uni- 
fied school system, where the com- 
munity college is the capstone of 
the public school system, can be 
sold to the people. It is easily dem- 
onstrated that this type of school 
organization is not only more 
economical but produces closer in- 
tegration between the various 
levels of instruction, from kinder- 
garten through junior college. The 
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philosophy that adult education in 
the community college is an inte- 
gral part of the whole educational 
system also paves the way to a 
closer integration of adult pro- 
grams with other units of the 
school system. 


Adult education in the commu- 
nity college cannot be sold by 
projecting this idea upon the peo- 
ple. It is a much better plan to 
identify the adult program with 
the general public. In the final 
analysis it might be observed that 
the best advertising for an adult 
education program is done by a 
satisfied clientele. 








Budget of Expenditure 
For the Junior College 


C. C. COLVERT 


An EARLIER paper dealt with the 
sources of income for the junior 
college budget.1 This paper deals 
with the other half of the problem: 
budget of expenditures for the jun- 
ior college. 


The standard budget classifica- 
tion which is recommended for 
junior colleges is that listed by 
Badger’s Junior College Account- 
ing Manual.? 


Education and General 


400 Administration and General Expense 
(1) Board of Trustees 
(2) President’s Office 
(3) Registrar’s Office 
(4) Business Manager’s Office 
(5) Dean of Men 
(6) Dean of Women 
(7) Student Welfare 
(8) General Expense 


401 Resident Instruction 
(1) Salaries, active 
(2) Pensions 
(3) Instructional supplies 
(4) Minor instructional equipment 
(5) Other instructional expense 


402 Research 
403 Extension 


iC. C. Colvert, “Sources of Income for the 
Junior College Budget,” Junior College Jour- 
nal, XX (September, 1949), 34-36. 


2Henry G. Badger, Junior College Account- 
ing Manual, (Washington: American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges and American Coun- 
cil on Education, 1945), 33-35. 


sNational Committee on Standard Reports 
for Institutions of Higher Education, Fi- 
nanciol Reports for Colleges and Universities, 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1940). 


‘Badger, op. cit. 
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404 Library 

405 Plant Operation and Maintenance 
Auzviliary Enterprises and Activities 
420 Residence Halls 

421 Dining Halls 

422 Athletics 

423 Bookstore 

424 Social Activities 

425 Student Publications 

426 Industries 

427 Other activities 


It is strongly recommended that 
all junior colleges use the above 
budget classification. The reasons 
for this recommendation are: 


1. A more or less uniform system of 
accounting is desirable in order to 
secure comparative cost data on jun- 
ior colleges on a regional and na- 
tional basis. 


2. Unit cost studies could be made more 
accurately than at present because 
allocation of expenditures would be 
on a uniform basis in all the junior 
colleges. 


3. Each local junior college could make 
a comparative cost study with simi- 
lar junior colleges within the state 
and neighboring states. 

Since 1930, the senior colleges 
and universities have been work- 
ing toward a uniform system of 
accounting classification through 
their national committee on stand- 
ard reports for institutions of 
higher education.2 The Badger4 
report for junior colleges is an 
adaptation of the above commit- 
tee’s recommendation. : 


Each of the budget classifica- 
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tions of expenditures is subdivided 
into more detailed classifications. 
The usual ones are: salaries, travel, 
supplies and expense, and equip- 
ment or capital outlay. Of course, 
others may be added as needed. 
For example, under the budget 
for the president’s office, there 
may be needed the additional sub- 
classification of “Entertainment.” 
For the library there may be 
needed the additional subclassifi- 
cations: “Books,” ‘‘Periodicals,” 
and “Binding.” 

Many junior college boards of 
control and administrators are 
concerned with the question of the 
percentage each budget classifica- 
tion should be of the total budget 
of expenditures. These percent- 
ages, of course, vary according to 
local circumstances. For instance, 
one junior college in a very modern 
and compact plant for 300 stu- 
dents will have a low plant op- 
eration and maintenance cost in 
comparison to another junior col- 
lege of 300 students which is op- 
erating in buildings of a former 
army camp scattered over a wide 
area. 


In a study of 135 public junior 
colleges made this year by Martin,5 
it was found that in 1947-1948 the 
percentage of the total current 
expenditure for administration and 
general expense was 20.7 with a 
range of from 2.4 per cent to 42.1 
per cent. Resident instruction 
consumed, on the average, 61 per 
cent of the total expenditures with 
a range of from 33.5 per cent to 
84.7 per cent. For the 15 colleges 
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listing expenditures for extension, 
the average expenditure was 7 per 
cent with a range of from 1.1 per 
cent to 17 per cent. Expenditures 
for library service were 4.5 per 
cent of the total expenditure with 
a range from .5 per cent to 9.0 
per cent. Plant operation and 
maintenance consumed 13.1 per 
cent of the total expenditures, and 
the range was from 1.0 per cent 
to 42.9 per cent. 

From the above data it is readily 
seen that there are wide variations 
in the percentages an individual 
budget expenditure item is of the 
total current educational expendi- 
tures. 

These 135 junior colleges are 
listed in Table I according to en- 
rollment groups and the percent- 
age each expenditure item is of 
the total educational expenditures 
for each group. This table is given 
for the purpose of setting up a 
criterion by which an administra- 
tor and board of control of a local 
junior college might compare the 
percentages of expenditures of 
their local budget to the average 
percentages for the nation. Again 
caution must be used in making 
such comparisons. It may be true, 
however, that if the local percent- 
ages are noticeably out of line the 
cause should be located and cor- 
rected as soon as possible. 

It will be noted from the data in 
Table I that the percentages of 


5A. B. Martin, “Cost of Administration, In- 
struction and Maintenance of Public Junior 
Colleges in the United States,” (Unpublished 
Ph.D. dissertation, College of Education, The 
University of Texas, Austin, 1949), 180-183. 
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expenditures for the 15 colleges of 
1000 and over are 15.6 for admin- 
istration and general expense; 62.9 
for resident instruction; 3.5 for 
library ; 2.2 for extension; and 15.8 
for plant operation and mainten- 
ance. For the 22 colleges in the 
500-999 enrollment group, the per- 
centages are: administration and 
general expense, 16.9; resident in- 
struction, 63.4; library, 4.2; exten- 
sion, 1.1; and plant operation and 
maintenance, 14.4. The percent- 
ages for the 40 colleges in enroll- 
ment group 250-499 are: adminis- 
tration and general expense, 20.6; 
resident instruction, 61.1; library, 
4.3; extension, .5; and plant op- 
eration and maintenance, 13.8. For 
the 41 colleges in the 100-249 en- 
rollment group the percentages 
are: administration and general 
expense, 21.9; resident instruction, 
59.0; library, 4.7; extension, .7; 
and plant operation and mainten- 
ance, 13.7. The percentages for 
the 17 colleges of the smallest en- 
rollment group, 0-99, are distri- 
buted as follows: administration 
and general expense, 24.7; resi- 
dent instruction, 60.8; libary, 4.2; 
extension, .7; and plant operation 
and maintenance, 9.6. 


The data in Table I reveal that 
as enrollment decreases, the per- 
centage that administration and 
general expense is of the total ed- 
ucational expense increases. In 
general, the percentages decrease 
as enrollments decrease for resi- 
dent instruction, definitely do so 
for plant operation and mainte- 
nance, and to some extent also for 


extension. For library, the small- 
est percentage is in the 1000 and 
over enrollment group. For the 
other groups there is little differ- 
ence according to size. 


It is realized that cost compari- 
sons between institutions on the 
basis of percentages is not too de- 
sirable since there are so many 
variable factors involved. The 
wide range of percentages shown 
for any particular classification of 
expenditure is evidence of this 
great variability. It is felt that 
the percentages for the public 
junior colleges according to enroll- 
ment size are somewhat more de- 
sirable as a standard than those 
for the 135 junior colleges com- 
bined. This homogeneous group- 
ing of the junior colleges by size 
does give a somewhat more reli- 
able basis for comparative per- 
centage costs. In passing, it may 
be said that the unit cost per full- 
time student is the best basis for 
comparative cost studies. This 
procedure has its defects, but it is 
believed to be the best basis for 
cost studies we have. 


The junior college administra- 
tor must use some sound and demo- 
cratic method of arriving at an 
adequate budget of expenditures 
for his particular college. First, 
of course, there must be determin- 
ed the total income which can be 
spent. The procedure then is to 
determine the amounts to be spent 
under each classified budget item 
of expenditure. The budget of 
expenditure of the previous year 
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or years is a good guide to making 
up next year’s budget. 


Certain standard procedures 
may be used in determining some 
budget items. For instance, the 
salary to be paid each individual 
may be automatically determined 
by the adopted salary schedule. 
This would include the raises to 
be granted or the salary a new 
instructor is to receive. Another 
illustration is there may be an 
item of travel expense for each 
departmental budget in the resi- 
dent instruction budget. The 
policy may be that each depart- 
ment is to have set up in its budget 
for travel an amount equal to 
$40.00 times the number of in- 
structors in the department. Such 
a policy would determine auto- 
matically the amount each depart- 
ment will have for travel expense. 
Usually such a policy is for those 
departments which do not need 
special travel funds for a special 
function of that department. For 
example, in the agriculture depart- 
ment, a traveling supervisor of a 
practical terminal course or cur- 
riculum would need more travel 
funds for his work in agriculture. 
Travel funds automatically deter- 
mined by a formula would be used 
by a department to send instruc- 
tors to a state or regional meet- 
ing. 


A further suggestion for a demo- 
cratic procedure in making up the 
budget of expenditures is that the 
entire faculty should be given an 
opportunity to participate. If there 
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are departments, then the faculty 
in each department under the lead- 
ership of the department head 
should meet to consider and recom- 
mend a departmental budget to the 
dean and/or president. 


After each department has met 
and agreed upon budgets and after 
the chief administrative officers 
have studied them, there should 
be a meeting of all departmental 
chairmen with the president and/ 
or dean for the purpose of work- 
ing out adjustments in the de- 
partmental budgets. The sum of 
all the departmental budgets of 
expenditure may exceed the 
amount available. This means 
that certain items will have to be 
reduced. The reducing of certain 
budget items should be done by 
this committee. There must be 
a spirit of give and take among 
the departments. For instance, 
the home economics department 
may have spent approximately 
$1000.00 for new stoves last year 
and now needs some other new 
equipment amounting to $800.00 
or more. At the same time the 
chemistry department may be bad- 
ly in need of some new and ex- 
pensive sets of balances. Since 
the home economics department 
did spend $1000.00 last year for 
new equipment and since there is 
just this amount of money imme- 
diately available for new equip- 
ment, the department heads may 
justly decide that the chemistry 
department should keep its new 
balances in the budget and that the 
home economics department should 
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delete its new equipment item for 
this year. 

It may be decided also that travel 
allowance should be increased or 
decreased. All budget items of 
all departments should be open 
for frank discussion and decisions 
by this committee. It is good ad- 
ministrative policy to permit the 
chief administrative officer, or of- 
ficers, to recommend to the com- 
mittee and, if necessary, to the 
board of control the changes from 
the budgets which the depart- 
ments submitted. It is also good 
administrative policy to submit to 


the board of control all recom- 
mendations concerning the budget. 
The budget recommendation which 
the board of control receives should 
show: 
1. the budget recommended by each de- 
partment after the budget committee 
composed of the chairmen and other 


administrative officers had adjusted 
it 


2. the dean’s and/or president’s recom- 
mendation. 


This gives to the board of con- 
trol the thinking of all parties con- 
cerned with the making of the bud- 
get. 


TABLE I 
EXPENDITURES OF 135 PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGES ACCORDING TO SIZE IN FULL-TIME STUDENT 
ENROLLMENT FOR ADMINISTRATION AND GENERAL EXPENSE, RESIDENT INSTRUCTION, EXTEN- 
SION, LIBRARY, AND PLANT OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 1947-48, 
EXPRESSED IN PERCENTAGES 














Adm. Plant 
Enrollment No. of and Res. Li- Exten- Oper. 
Group Col- Gen. Instr. brary sion and Total 

leges Exp. Maint. 
1000 and over 15 15.6 62.9 3.5 2.2 15.8 100 
500-999 22 16.9 63.3 4.2 1.1 14.4 100 
250-499 40 20.6 60.9 4.3 5 13.8 100 
100-249 41 21.9 59.0 4.7 7 13.7 100 
0-99 17 24.7 60.8 4.2 A 9.6 100 


























a. The data for this table were secured from Martin’s study.® 


6I bid. 





Opportunities in Chemistry in the 
Memphis Area for Junior College Men 


BROTHER I. LEO 


To ANSWER the question — Are 
there opportunities for employ- 
ment in the Memphis area for men 
with only two years of college 
chemistry ?—a study was undertak- 
en by the staff of the Junior Col- 
lege Division of Christian Broth- 
ers College. In connection with 
this study, incidental consideration 
was given to employment opportu- 
nities for male secretaries and 
draftsmen. 

Data for the study were gathered 
through questionnaires sent to 
selected companies which hired 
chemists. A survey was also made 
of similar studies conducted else- 
where. The books, pamphlets, 
articles, and manuscripts used are 
listed at the end of this article. 


To help with the planning of the 
study and in the evaluation of the 
results, personal conferences were 
held with James W. Reynolds, at 
the time with George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers; Nicholas Cher- 
onis and Leland Medsker, Wright 
Junior College, Chicago. Leo F. 
Smith of the Rochester Institute 
of Technology, Rochester, New 
York, also contributed to the study. 


The potential interest among 
high school chemistry students in 
following chemistry as a vocation 
after only two years study was ap- 
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praised. Chemistry students in 
three different schools were asked 
to indicate their vocational inter- 
est in chemistry. 


The survey of previous studies 
indicates there are definite oppor- 
tunities for men in chemistry with 
two years of college training (for 
list of these studies, see bibliog- 
raphy at end of this article). Al- 
though some found that chemists 
are more reluctant than most pro- 
fessional people to consider any 
modification in the traditional cur- 
riculum, there is evidence of exten- 
sive employment in the chemical 
industry of men without degrees in 
chemistry. One study shows that 
25 per cent of junior college chem- 
istry students become chemical 
technicians. 


The questionnaire used to gather 
original data for this study in- 
cluded the following questions: 


Does your firm have an on-the-job train- 
ing program? Is it of such a nature that 
a junior college could do the training for 
you? 

Would your firm be willing to consider 
participation in a cooperative work-study 
program with Christian Brothers Col- 
lege? 

Does your firm have part-time employment 
opportunities for students in the evenings? 
On week-ends? 


Do you administer achievement or aptitude 
tests to prospective employees? 

Does your firm employ male secretaries? 
Do you have draftsmen, or men in the 
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drafting department, who do not have col- 
lege degrees? 

In consideration of youth’s problems today, 
such as the draft, the need of more money, 
the possibility of securing employment 
more easily after they finish their school- 
ing—would you be willing to employ men 
with only two years of college chemistry? 


To determine the size of the 
chemical industry in Memphis and 
the trend of the number of chem- 
ists hired with degrees and with- 
out degrees, as well as to determine 
the probability of the employment 
of junior college men, the follow- 
ing factual data questions were 
added to the questionnaire. 


Total employees, including supervisors, 
who have or should have some training in 
chemistry? Number with doctor’s de- 
grees? Number with master’s degrees? 
Number with bachelor’s degrees? Number 
without any degree? 


Total employees who were hired between 
January 1, 1947, and January 1, 1948? Be- 
tween January 1, 1948, and January 1, 
1949? Number with degrees? Number 
without degrees? 


The questionnaire had space to 
indicate, under each category, the 
number who had experience, who 
filled new positions, who were re- 
placements, and who were male. 


The practicability of the ques- 
tionnaire was tested by having 
Paul D. Bowers, head chemist at 
the Memphis plant of the Firestone 
Tire and Rubber Company, fill it 
in and make suggestions for revi- 
sions. 

The sampling procedure used 
involved compiling, through the 
help of the Chamber of Commerce 
and other personal contacts, a list 
of the principal products manu- 
factured in Memphis. Then, 
through the cooperation of the 
Tennessee State Employment Serv- 
ice, the size of the companies mak- 
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ing the various products was 
ascertained. The Employment Serv- 
ice also furnished the names of 
personnel officers representing the 
respective companies. Additional 
names were secured from the di- 
rectory of the Memphis Section of 
the American Chemical Society. 
Altogether a list of 77 was pre- 
pared, and questionnaires were 
mailed. 

Thirty-six questionnaires were 
returned filled out. Eight others 
were returned, not filled out, but 
with letters accompanying them 
giving some of the desired informa- 
tion. In some cases, several replies 
came from the same company. 
Four of the companies included 
are in the Nashville area. All oth- 
ers are in Memphis. 


A tabulation of the question- 
naires returned by representatives 
of industries, reveals that: 


Twelve companies have on-the-job train- 
ing programs, but the junior colleges 
could be of no help to them since the 
programs seem to consist of mere per- 
sonal coaching of the new employees. 


Five companies are willing to organize 
a cooperative program with the Junior 
College Division of Christian Brothers 
College. One of the replies from a hos- 
pital indicates a possibility of coopera- 
tion in a program for medical techni- 
cians. 

None of the companies has openings 
for part-time employment during the 
evenings or on week-ends. 


Ten companies administer achievement 
or aptitude tests to prospective em- 
ployees. Others are satisfied that ap- 
plication blanks, supplemented with 
personal interviews, give sufficient in- 
formation for determining employment. 


Five of the firms employ male secre- 
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taries, and four additional ones indi- 
cate they might hire male secretaries. 
Eight out of a possible 15 companies 
employing draftsmen report hiring 
draftsmen without college degrees. 
The distribution of degrees among em- 
ployees was reported as follows: 10 
doctor’s degrees, 15 master’s degrees, 
and 180 bachelor’s degrees. Three of 
those with doctor’s degrees worked for 
one firm; 100 of those with bachelor’s 
degrees worked for one firm. 


One hundred and twenty-eight employ- 
ees doing chemical work were reported 
as having no degrees. 

In 1947, 15 industries hired 15 employ- 
ees with degrees and 31 without degrees 
to do chemical work. 

In 1948, these same firms hired 17 men 
with degrees and 51 without degrees to 
do chemical work. 

Seven companies reported willingness 
to hire chemical workers without de- 
grees for summer work. 

Fourteen companies reported willing- 
ness to hire men without degrees for 
chemical work for a period of one to 
two years. 


The research done among high 
school chemistry students concern- 
ing their possible vocational inter- 
est in chemistry produced the fol- 
lowing reactions: 

In one school, 10 of 22 chemistry stu- 
dents expressed the plan to get degrees 
in chemistry. Four of the ten would 
like to be employed in chemistry after 
having completed a two year college 
course. 

At another school, 25 of 42 chemistry 

students said they intended to get de- 

grees in chemistry, but 22 of them 
would like to get some practical expe- 
rience after two years of college. 

In the third school surveyed, 21 of 51 

chemistry students said they planned 

to qualify for degrees in chemistry, and 

20 of them would like to work in chem- 

istry before completing their college 

education. 
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Based on the results of the sur- 
vey of existing studies and on ques- 
tionnaire returns from industrial 
chemists and high school students, 
it has been concluded that, in the 
Memphis area, part-time employ- 
ment and industrial training pro- 
grams in the junior college are im- 
practical. Cooperative work-study 
programs with some industries 
have possibilities. The study re- 
veals that employment opportuni- 
ties for men with only two years 
of college chemistry are encourag- 
ingly good. Those who like chem- 
istry could, it seems, be promised 
employment without the necessity 
of having degrees, and for those 
people, the junior college chem- 
istry curriculum would be termi- 
nal. 


In those chemical plants sur- 
veyed, the employment of male 
secretaries and draftsmen does not 
seem too likely; however, there is 
some indication of the practicabil- 
ity of incorporating such courses 
into a terminal curriculum in chem- 
istry. 

Finally, there seems to be enough 
interest manifest among those in- 
dustries surveyed that it might be 
feasible in planning such a termi- 
nal curriculum in chemistry to 
hold conferences with manage- 
ments of local industries to pre- 
determine the jobs in which jun- 
ior college graduates could be best 
used. It would also seem possible 
to arrange with the managements 
of these industries to borrow spe- 
cialized instruments for a week 
or two of practice for the students. 
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In these management conferences, 
such other topics might be dis- 
cussed as salaries for junior col- 
lege graduates, requirements for 
their promotion, training require- 
ments for specialized work, and 
the requirements of organized 
labor in the plants where they 
might work. 
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Meet the Community 


HELEN BAILEY MILLER 


East LOS ANGELES Junior College 
is making the course in political 
science, required by state law, an 
exciting experiment in democracy 
through the participation of stu- 
dents in projects concerned with 
the governmental agencies in the 
community. The faculty at this 
college believes it can do a better 
job of making enlightened citizens 
if it brings the study of American 
political institutions down to a 
community level. 


Community resources available 
for this experiment include the 
large agencies—federal, state, city, 
and county—in the downtown Los 
Angeles area only six miles away, 
as well as local county offices in 
nearby suburban communities and 
the smaller agencies of the inde- 
pendently incorporated towns near- 
by. 

Each semester there are about 
200 students registered for the re- 
quired course in political science. 
The four instructors who teach this 
course have worked out a stand- 
ardized approach to the subject so 
that all sections follow approxi- 
mately the same procedure in class 
routine. 

The term is divided into two 
parts. The first 15 weeks are 
devoted to regular classwork in- 
cluding orthodox methods of lec- 
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ture, discussion, and testing cover- 
ing material from a standard text 
on the state and national constitu- 
tions and the executive, legislative, 
and judicial branches of govern- 
ment. The text is supplemented 
by as much current material from 
magazines and newspapers as pos- 
sible. 


After the first 15 weeks, regular 
classwork ceases, and the time is 
given to the individual students 
for making a study and writing 
a report on the various govern- 
mental agencies. Instruction is 
given during the first 15 weeks 
period on how the study should be 
conducted and the nature of the re- 
ports in order that the students 
may do outside work on them. 


Handling the Project 


In the 10th week of the term, 
while the regular lectures are go- 
ing on, a list of agencies approved 
for the project is posted. Approxi- 
mately 70 agencies were included 
on the list used during the 1948- 
1949 session at East Los Angeles 
Junior College. Representative of 
these are: 

Federal Agencies 

Flood Control Service 

Civil Aeronautics Administration 

U. S. Forestry Service 

Coast and Geodetic Survey 

Los Angeles Harbor Customs Collection 
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Federal Housing Projects 

Bureau of Internal Revenue 
Immigration and Border Patrol 
Meat Inspection 

Federal Communications Commission 
Federal Narcotic Control 
National Labor Relations Board 
Social Security 

U. S. Weather Bureau 

Interstate Commerce Commission 
Federal Post Office System 


State Agencies 

California Fish and Game Commission 
Industrial Accident Compensation 
Prisons and Reform Schools 

Care of the Blind 

Care of the Insane 


City Agencies 

Street Cleaning 

Garbage and Sewage Disposal 
Recreation, Parks, and Playgrounds 
Municipal Airports 

Municipal Libraries 

City Planning Commission 
Public Water and Power Supply 
School Systems 

Air Pollution Control 
Americanization Schools 


County Agencies 

Tax Assessor’s Office 

Building and Safety Codes 

Highway Maintenance 

Sheriff’s Office 

County Hospital 

Probation Department 

Public Health Department 

Public Relief 

Care of the Aged 

Care of Orphans 

Care of Tubercular 

Domestic Relations Court 

Small Claims, Traffic and Juvenile 
Courts 


The posted list has space on it 
for the student to sign his name 
opposite the agency he chooses for 
his project. There is a provision 
that no agency can be taken by 
more than three students, and no 


two students in any given section 
of the course may sign up for the 
same agency. This assures there 
being only one class report on each 
agency in each section. It further 
assures that no agency will be 
overrun by students seeking inter- 
views and information. 


Also, during the 10th week, the 
students are given mimeographed 
sheets containing instructions for 
the project. The specific require- 
ments for the project provide: 

1. The student shall gather background 
material in the general field of work 
of the agency of his choice from 
current magazines or from the li- 
brary’s pampblet file. This file is 
kept up to date by material collected 
each session by the students. 

2. The student must prepare notes on 
this background material. The notes 
are submitted during the 13th week 
of the course, thus insuring some 
understanding of the agency before 
an interview is made. These notes 
must again be turned in at the con- 
clusion of the project when the stu- 
dent gives his final report. 

3. Also during the 13th week of the 
course, the student submits, with his 
notes on background reading, 10 
questions he intends to ask at the 
interview. This is done to direct 
the student’s thinking in such a way 
that he will handle the interview 
well. 

4. The student, having prepared him- 
self for the interview, is encouraged 
to make a definite appointment with 
someone in the agency either by mail 
or by phone. 

5. The student is required to interview 
at least two people in the general 
field of the agency. One adminis- 
trator is specified. Employees of 
agencies or recipients of help from 
the agency may serve as the object 
of the second interview. In some 
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cases, a write-up of the student’s 
observations on equipment, plant 
facilities, and service at the agency 
is accepted in liew of the second 
interview. He is also required to 
get all new literature or publica- 
tions of the agency he can and ap- 
pend them to his report. 


6. The final report must be prepared 
by the student for written and oral 
presentation. The written report 
contains the reading notes on back- 
ground material, the notes, answers 
and observations from the contact 
with the agencies, plus an essay-type 
conclusion. The student is guided 
in writing this conclusion by the 
following paragraph which is given 
on the instruction sheet: 

“Write a summary of your own opin- 
ions of the agency. Is it doing a good 
job? Is it worth the taxpayer’s money? 
What improvements could you sug- 
gest? Does it have vocational oppor- 
tunities for junior college students and 
graduates? Should this topic be kept 
on the list of political science projects? 
What advice would you give to later 
students working on this project?” 
The oral report is to include what 
and whom the student saw, how the 
agency serves the public, what the 
vocational opportunities are. The 
student must also be prepared to 
answer questions from the class on 
his project. 


7. Each student is held responsible for 
information given in all student re- 
ports in his section. One question 
on the final examination in the 
course is based on a discussion of 
some phase of the agencies covered. 

The oral reports are given dur- 

ing the last five weeks of the term. 
A student chairman is elected in 
each of the four sections of the 
course, and it is his responsibility 
to arrange the schedule of talks. 
Five student reports are given at 
each class meeting. 


The student chairman attempts 
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to arrange the program of reports 
in such a way that federal agencies 
will be grouped together followed 
by state and local agencies in 
order that the class can see where 
one responsibility ends and another 
begins. Every semester some of 
the students do projects on the tax 
collecting agencies, interview land 
and property owners, or discuss 
income tax withholding receipts so 
they also get the taxpayer’s side 
of the “cost-of-government” prob- 
lem. 


Effect of the Projects 

On Students 
The curiosity of the students is 
so stimulated by these reports that 
one of the important functions of 
the student chairman becomes that 
of limiting discussion in order to 

get all reports included. 


A substantial fund of informa- 
tion also accrues to the students 
from the oral reports. For ex- 
ample, in one class section of the 
1949 spring semester, these are 
some of the things the students 
learned: 

Junior college graduates with a year 

of physics are valuable assets to the 

fire department. 

The United States Flood Control Office 

is hiring soil chemists. 

University graduates with sixteen units 

of botany are in demand as agricultural 

inspectors. 

The juvenile probation department is 

anxious to hire young Negroes and 

Mexican-Americans with B.A. degrees 

in sociology to work as leaders of delin- 

quency-prevention youth clubs among 
minority groups. 

Federal, city, and county clinics need 

young women bacteriologists. 
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The case load of county relief case 
workers is too heavy. 


Baby trout are planted in mountain 
streams by helicopters. 


How an immigrant attending natural- 
ization classes for the first time feels. 
How understaffed, underpaid govern- 
ment agencies are trying to run on too 
small a budget. 


Effect on the Agencies 


The various agencies have been 
‘most cooperative and generous 
with their literature, their time, 
and their advice. When the stu- 
dents have sounded out the agen- 
cies on the subject of the projects 
in general, and on whether or not 
students would be welcome there 
again, they have found the agen- 
cies not only glad to have more 
students but anxious to help the 
students by suggesting additional 
agencies which might have been 
overlooked on the approved list. 


There have been, to be sure, a 
few who did not wish to cooperate. 
In cases such as these the names 
have been removed from the list 


along with the names of those agen- 
cies which have been discontinued 
or which have moved out of the 
community. 


Cooperation has been so general, 
however, that the staff feels it can 
continue to send out up to 400 stu- 
dents a semester on this personal 
contact project. 


Faculty Evaluation of 
The Project 


The faculty has found that, as 
a whole, the use of this method 
seems to serve to bring the stu- 
dents closer to the community and 
to create a more real interest 
among them in their government. 
Further, they feel, it tends to satis- 
fy those modern objectives of so- 
cial science teaching: encouraging 
good citizenship, equipping stu- 
dents for personal participation in 
government, suggesting vocational 
outlets for junior college students, 
and . broadening the individual’s 
horizon in his own community. 








Syracuse University Looks At 


Its Junior College Transfers 
RUTH E. MAGUIRE 


Tus NUMBER of junior college 
transfers entering Syracuse Uni- 
versity increased considerably 
from 1937 to 1946. In 1937, there 
were 25 students admitted from 
junior college. In 1941, there were 
39 junior college transfers. In 
1946, 116 junior college transfers 
entered the University. 


Syracuse University is only one 


university in the United States 


where the number of junior col- 
lege transfers has been increasing 
from year to year. There is rea- 
son to believe this number will 
continue to increase as the junior 
college movement gains momen- 
tum. 


A study has been made of the 
performance of junior college 
transfers at Syracuse University. 
In making the study, an effort was 
made to bring together data which 
would help to describe junior col- 
lege transfers and to re-emphasize 
the need for closer articulation be- 
tween the two types of higher ed- 
ucation institutions—the four-year 
college or university and the jun- 
ior college. No attempt was made 
to answer controversial questions 
regarding the inherent advantages 
or disadvantages of a junior col- 
lege education other than in rela- 
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tion to scholastic performance in a 
senior college. 

A ten year period—1937-1946— 
was chosen for the study. During 
this time, 525 junior college trans- 
fers had entered Syracuse Univer- 
sity. From this 525 students, 430 
were chosen for the study on the 
basis that they 


1. had been enrolled in junior college 
for a period of one year or more 


2. had been enrolled as regular stu- 
dents in both the junior college and 
Syracuse University 


3. had transferred from junior college 
to the University with no interven- 
ing scholastic work at some other 
institution 

It was felt that if these criteria 

were observed, the students in- 
cluded in the study would have 
had ample junior college experi- 
ence to justify any carryover value 
which might be evident in later 
performance at the University. 


Included among the 430 students 
were 326 women and 104 men. A 
preponderance of the women, 255, 
came from women’s schools. 


While they attended junior col- 
lege, 54 per cent of the students 
had followed the general academic 
curriculum; 46 per cent, terminal 
or semi-professional curriculums. 
When they entered Syracuse Uni- 
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versity, they enrolled in the follow- 
ing curriculums: 























Curriculum Per Cent of Transfers 
Liberal Arts 43 
Business Administration 24 
Home Economics 13 
Fine Arts 12 
Speech 3 
Applied Science 3 
Nursing 2 
Total 100 





Students from 20 states, plus the 
District of Columbia and the Canal 
Zone, were included: Pennsylvania 
sent 75 students; New York, 65; 
Massachusetts, 55; Vermont, 52; 
Missouri, 36; Connecticut, 34; Vir- 
ginia, 34; New Jersey, 25; New 
Hampshire, 13; California, 12. 
Maine, Illinois, District of Colum- 
bia, Maryland, West Virginia, 
Mississippi, Florida, Canal Zone, 
Tennessee, North Carolina, Ne- 
braska, and Michigan were also 
represented with from one to five 
students each. 

These students came from 82 
different junior colleges: 40 wom- 
en’s_ schools, 38 coeducational 
schools, and 4 men’s schools. Of 
the 82 colleges, 63 were privately 
controlled; 19 were public junior 
colleges. 

Although there were 82 junior 
colleges represented, only 10 of 
these had sent 10 or more transfer 
students to Syracuse University: 




















Pennsylvania 

Keystone 21 

Williamsport Dickinson 19 

Penn Hall 16 
New York 

Cazenovia 37 

New York State Agricultural and 

Technical Institute 15 

Vermont 

Green Mountain 50 
Massachusetts 

Bradford 19 





Lasell 15 








Missouri 

Stephens 31 
Virginia 

Virginia Intermont 13 





Total 236. 

The following analyses of aca- 
demic performance of transfer stu- 
dents are based upon this sample 
of 236 in order to narrow down 
the possible influence of the spe- 
cific junior college attended upon 
the performance of the transfers. 


Of the 236 transfers, 62 per cent 
had followed the general academic 
curriculum while in junior college; 
38 per cent, the terminal or semi- 
professional curriculum. 


The majority of the transfers, 
65 per cent, had attended junior 
college for two years; 5 per cent 
had attended one and a half years; 
and 27 per cent, one year. Three 
per cent withdrew from Syracuse 
University during their first sem- 
ester and are not, therefore, in- 
cluded in any of the above percent- 
ages. 


While they were in junior col- 
lege, 62 per cent of the 236 trans- 
fers had maintained a grade point 
average of 1.50 (C+) or better; 
38 per cent had averages of less 
than 1.50 on their junior college 
work. 


The situation was somewhat re- 
versed, however, when they en- 
tered Syracuse University: 69 per 
cent made less than 1.50 grade av- 
erages. Only 28 per cent made 
grade averages of 1.50 or better in 
the University. The average scho- 
lastic record made by these 236 
transfers was 1.27. The average 
decrease between junior college 

















SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


and Syracuse University grade av- 
erages ranged between 0.45 and 
0.50. : 
Although 20 per cent of the 
transfers made better grade av- 
erages in the University than they 
had in junior college, 77 per cent 
dropped in grade point averages 
upon entering the senior college. 
Seventeen per cent were ultimately 
dropped from the University for 
scholastic failure. At the time the 
study was made, 39 per cent had 
successfully completed: their 
courses at Syracuse. 

A closer examination of the data 
reveals that: 


29 per cent of those who failed had 
entered the University with an av- 
erage of 1.50 or above 


71 per cent of those who failed had en- 
tered Syracuse with an average De- 
low 1.50 


8 per cent of those who maintained a 
grade average of 1.50 or above in 
junior college were dropped for 
scholastic failure 


31 per cent of those whose junior col- 
° lege record had been below 1.50 were 
dropped 


67 per cent of those 93 students who 
had successfully completed Syracuse 
University had entered with a grade 
average of 1.50 or better 


These data seem to indicate that 
junior colleges and four-year in- 
stitutions alike should recognize 
the significance of the 1.50 grade 
point average. It has been found 
in this particular study that the 
average decreases between junior 
college and Syracuse University 
academic averages ranged between 
0.45 and 0.50, and that 77 per cent 
of the transfers’ university grade 
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point averages were lower than 
those made in the junior colleges. 
This study also points up the like- 
lihood of failure of the students 
who enter the University with an 
average of less than 1.50. Certain- 
ly, students who endeavor to trans- 
fer from junior colleges with lower 
than a 1.50 grade point average 
should receive careful scrutiny and 
perhaps should be warned of the 
imminence of failure in the four- 
year institution. 


The data were further analyzed 
in an effort to find additional 
factors which might influence the 
scholastic performance of the jun- 
ior college transfer. 


In studying the influence of the 
amount of time the transfer stu- 
dent had spent in junior college it 
was found that the University 
grade point average was lower for 
those students who had attended 
only one year than for those who 
transferred after two years of 
junior college work... 


The other possible influencing 
factor studied was the curriculum 
followed in junior college. It was 
found, contrary to some expecta- 
tions, that: 

25 per cent of the 146 students who had 
taken college preparatory work in 
junior college made 1.50 or better 

33 per cent of the 90 students who had 
followed terminal or semi-profes- 
sional curriculums made 1.50 or 
better 

43 per cent of the college preparatory 
students fell below 1.50 

39 per cent of the terminal or semi- 
professional students fell Delow 1.50 


An explanation for the better 
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academic performance of those 
students who followed the terminal 
and semi-professional curriculums 
may possibly be found in the fol- 
lowing three reasons: 


1. They had remained very often in 
the junior college for two years be- 
fore transferring into the Univer- 
sity. More often the college pre- 
paratory student had transferred at 
the end of one year 


2. They had definite objectives in view 
at the junior college level. The gen- 
eral academic student may have 
used the first year or two of college 
work to explore, more or less aim- 
lessly, various courses and curri- 
culums. 


3. The terminal or semi-professional 
student may have had more experi- 
ence in the practical application of 
subject matter than had those pre- 
pared in the general academic cur- 
riculum 


On the basis of the findings of 
this study, it is clear that ample 
time should be spent in analyzing 
the record of the junior college 
student applying for admission to 
a university to determine: 


1. whether his grade point average is 
above or below 1.50 


2. whether the applicant has spent one 
or two years in a junior college 


3. whether he was prepared in the gen- 
eral academic or in the terminal or 
semi-professional curriculum at the 
junior college 


It appears that the student who 
applies to the university with a 
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grade average of less than 1.50 
has considerably less chance of 
successful scholastic performance 
than the student who presents a 
record averaging 1.50 or above. 


Generally speaking, it also ap- 
pears that the two-year junior col- 
lege student has a little better op- 
portunity to make a_ successful 
academic adjustment on a univer- 
sity campus than does the one-year 
transfer. Usually he is an older 
student, and he also has had the 
experience of making one complete 
adjustment at the lower division 
level before transferring into a 
field of still greater academic com- 
petition. 

This study also suggests that 
university officials need to review 
their attitudes toward junior col- 
lege transfers who enter the uni- 
versity prepared in terminal or 
semi-professional majors, since the 
data presented here indicate that 
some of these students make good 
prospects for success in upper divi- 
sion curriculums. Not only had 
the student prepared in junior col- 
lege terminal or semi-professional 
curriculums done as well, or bet- 
ter, academically than the student 
prepared in the general academic 
curriculum, but he very often had 
remained for two years in the jun- 
ior college and also had experi- 
enced practical application of the- 
oretical principles. 








Junior College World 


JESSE P. BOGUE 


SPAcE in the September Journal 
was insufficient to complete re- 
ports on the summer workshops in 
junior college education. For this 
reason further attention is given 
these reports in this issue. 


In addition to the original re- 
ports, twenty bibliographies have 
been received. The Washington 
office would be pleased to receive 
bibliographies from all directors 
of summer workshops. 

A forty page bibliography of 
significant publications on the jun- 
ior college has been compiled and 
annotated by William H. Conley, 
now dean of the University Col- 
lege, Loyola University, and Frank 
Bertelan, reference librarian, Fed- 
eral Security Agency. This will 
be a valuable reference for junior 
college workshops, for in-service, 
and for pre-registration studies. 
It constitutes an excellent addition 
to The Literature of Junior Col- 
lege Terminal Education, published 
in 1940, because it brings the list- 
ings up to 1948. It includes also 
listings of a number of the more 
significant theses and dissertations 
on junior college education. It is 
planned to enlarge the bibliography 
and issue supplementary reports. 

By way of suggestion, would it 
not be a good plan to have in jun- 
ior college libraries a collection of 
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the best books and pamphlets on 
the junior college movement? At 
Centerville, Iowa, a collection of 
readings has been placed in the 
public library of the city as a part 
of the public relations program. 


Final reports and critiques of the 
summer workshops are still being 
received at the Washington Office: 
a 31 page report on the Utah Con- 
ference on General Education, an- 
other of 45 pages on the workshop 
at the University of North Caro- 
lina, one of 28 pages from the 
State University of Iowa, and ex- 
tensive reports from Ralph Fields 
and Paul Essert of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 


It is hoped these critiques will 
serve to identify points of em- 
phasis and interest in future work- 
shops. 

California at Berkeley. Herman 
A. Spindt, director of admissions, 
taught the course. The evaluation 
report was written by James Wat- 
tenbarger. There were 28 students 
registered for credit and 4 audit- 
ing the course. General background 
readings, lectures, and discussions 
were supplemented by special 
projects related to the individ- 
ual interests of the students. Fif- 
teen hours were given to student 
reports with the class divided into 
two sections so that all students 
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could present their findings. Wat- 
tenbarger states in his report: 
“The outstanding impression of the 
course seems to be that those who 
will teach in junior colleges are 
revolting from a ‘university pat- 
tern’ for the junior college courses. 
The most repetitious comment 
seemed to be: ‘This is not the same 
type of valueless course which I 
took in the university.’ However, 
in the revolt there seems to be the 
usual tendency to become too gen- 
eral and to give little of real and 
lasting value in the reorganized 
course.” 


Houston, Texas. The six weeks 
workshop at the University of 
Houston was under the general di- 
rection of Loy Hartsfield. It con- 
vened for one and a half hours 
each day. A considerable number 
of special consultants attended for 
a few days each. Among these 
were Curtis Bishop, president of 
Averett College, Danville, Virginia, 
and president of the American As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges; C. C. 
Colvert and James W. Reynolds, 
professors at The University of 
Texas, and now respectively direc- 
tor of research for the Association 
and editor of the Junior College 


Journal. There were 50 students 
in the class. 
Michigan. Leonard V. Koos 


taught the course at the University 
of Michigan under the title, “Cur- 
rent Problems in Higher Educa- 
tion,” with a subtitle, ““The Junior 
College.” Students worked on prob- 
lems of their special interest, but 
systematic coverage was given to 
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the entire junior college field: pur- 
poses, organization, curriculum, 
staff, establishment, and mainte- 
nance. There were 12 students in- 
cluding administrators and teach- 
ers as well as some who aspire to 
qualify for these positions. 


Northwestern. Northwestern 
University’s program consisted of 
a regular three hour graduate 
course which was taught by Wil- 
liam H. Conley. Guest lecturers 
were Max Englehart and Leland L. 
Medsker. There were 17 students 
enrolled. A general syllabus was 
followed with an extensive bibliog- 
raphy for related readings. All 
but two of the students were mem- 
bers of junior college staffs or 
faculties or will be during the 
present year. 


Louisiana. The chief consultant 
at the Louisiana State University’s 
two day workshop was Leland L. 
Medsker of Wright Junior College, 
Chicago. There were 40 persons 
in attendance most of whom were 
from the junior colleges of the 
state. Medsker was assisted by 
S. A. Caldwell, dean of the Junior 
College Division and coordinator 
of junior colleges of the State Uni- 
versity, and by a number of per- 
sons from the staff and faculty 
of the University and the three 
junior colleges. Following the gen- 
eral sessions at which Medsker 
spoke on “Meeting the Needs of 
General Education in the Junior 
College” and “Some Pressing Prob- 
lems in Junior College Education,” 
seven groups were formed for dis- 
cussions of special issues. These 
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issues were: administration, coun- 
seling, physical education and 
athletics, languages, mathematics 
and science, social studies, and vo- 
cational education. 


Teachers College. Rather exten- 
sive offerings were made at Teach- 
ers College by Ralph Fields, Paul 
Essert, and Lennox Grey. Semi- 
nars and courses were so arranged 
that students could take additional 
work in their subject matter f lds 
of special interest. “The Curricu- 
lum in the Junior College and 
Technical Institute” with 14 stu- 
dents was taught by Fields; “Or- 
ganization and Administration of 
Junior Colleges and Other Educa- 
tion for Young Adults” with 15 
students, by Essert. ‘Teaching of 
English, Communication Arts, and 
Humanities in Junior Colleges and 
Technical Institutes” with 25 stu- 
dents was taught by Grey. He 
was assisted by L. L. Jarvie and 
staff members from institutes in 
New York City, Farmingdale, Can- 
ton, Alfred, and Utica, as well as 
by a number of subject matter 
specialists. These classes were 
supported by additional courses in 
education: “Purposes and Educa- 
tional Policies of Institutions of 
Higher Education” and “Human 
Relations and the College Pro- 
gram” by Karl W. Bigelow; “The 
Organization and Functioning of 
Institutions of Higher Education” 
by E. S. Evenden; “Problems of 
Staff Personnel” by Willard Els- 
bree; and “Organization and Fi- 
nancing of Programs in Adult Ed- 
ucation” by Essert. 
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Colorado. Horace J. Wubben, 
president of Grand Junction Jun- 
ior College, taught a three hour 
graduate course in junior college 
education at the University of 
Colorado. There were 18 students 
enrolled from 8 states. A general 
syllabus and extensive bibliog- 
raphy were used. Wubben states: 
“I found the most interest among 
the teachers was with the develop- 
ment of a good student personnel 
program and with teaching pro- 
cedures. These aspects of the jun- 
ior college could be well developed 
in a workshop or course specifi- 
cally devoted to them. Dr. Harl 
Douglass is interested in doing 
something with this problem next 
summer.” 


Washington. Paul Gaiser, pres- 
ident of Clark College, Vancouver, 
conducted the junior college work- 
shop at the University of Washing- 
ton. The enrollment was 32 stu- 
dents. The majority were teachers 
in Washington junior colleges, 
but others were from California, 
Montana, Idaho, Oregon, and Okla- 
homa. Gaiser also taught a course 
in the history and philosophy of 
the junior college with 30. students 
enrolled. Each member of the 
group in the workshop selected a 
particular project in the field of 
his major interest. Progress re- 
ports which had, according to 
Gaiser, a broadening and liberal 
influence in acquainting partici- 
pants with many aspects of the jun- 
ior college were made to the entire 
group. Grant Morrison, Washing- 
ton State Department of Educa- 
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tion; E. A. Draper, Fred Tidwell, 
Thomas R. Cole, and various per- 
sonnel from the Adult Education 
Department of the University of 
Washington assisted. Raymond 
Mosher and Edith Germane of San 
Jose State College, California, also 
gave valuable assistance. 


Washington. The State College 
of Washington offered an eight 
weeks workshop in junior college 
education under the direction of 
S. V. Martorana, assistant profes- 
sor of education and consultant for 
junior colleges. In connection with 
the A. A. Cleveland Conference 
for Educational Counselors, special 
junior college sections were 
planned and carried out. The work- 
shop was designed on a flexible 
basis so that students could attend 
for the entire session of eight 
weeks or for shorter periods of 
time. There were 24 students en- 
rolled and as many as 20 visitors 
attended when special subjects 
were under discussion. Students 
selected projects in keeping with 
their several fields of interest. An 
impressive group of 15 visiting 
consultants and assistants from the 
State College was available for 
the workshop. Among these were: 
Stewart G. Cole, director, Pacific 
Council on Intercultural Relations; 
A. E. Huguenin, senior training 
supervisor, Puget Sound-Everett 
Navy Yard; Dana Cleveland, su- 
pervisor of music, Pullman Public 
Schools; Milton Hahn, dean of stu- 
dents, UCLA; and Galen Jones, 
director, Division of Secondary Ed- 
ucation, U. S. Office of Education. 
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From State College: William G. 
Gnaedinger, Zeno B. Katterle, 
Anne M. Corcoran, Norville M. 
Downie, Lewis E. Buchanan, Wil- 
liam A. Pearl, Herbert T. Norris, 
E. H. Hopkins, S. J. Crandall. 
Martorana states that from all re- 
ports and criteria available at the 
time of his report the workshop 
was a definite success and contri- 
bution to junior college education 
in the Northwest. 


Utah. Henry A. Dixon, presi- 
dent, Weber College, Ogden, taught 
the course in junior college educa- 
tion at the University of Utah dur- 
ing the summer with an enrollment 
of 20 students. A special junior 
college conference on general edu- 
cation was conducted June 27-29 
with 60 participants. Dixon was 
assisted at the general sessions by 
O. Meredith Wilson of the Univer- 
sity and the writer. It was a real 
work conference. The major part 
of the time was spent in broad 
areas of study: communications, 
humanities, life science, physical 
science, and social science. All 
the colleges, universities, and jun- 
ior colleges in the state partici- 
pated. One or more of the broad 
areas of learning referred to will 
be given in practically all of the 
institutions of higher education in 
the state during the present year. 
Weber College is offering all five 
areas. It has been proposed that 
a second workshop be held next 
summer for further study and eval- 
uations of experiences in general 
education during the present col- 
lege year. 
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The Upshot of 
The Workshops 
The “‘World” is not supposed to 
comment—just report the facts. 
However, it seems proper that a 
few back-porch observations may 
be permitted because of the im- 
portance of the reports that have 
come from various sections of the 
country. 


First, not a single workshop re- 
ported lack of appreciation for 
the values inherent in them for 
staff members and faculties and 
for those who aspire to such posi- 
tions. In one workshop some 
teachers stated they had been on 
junior college faculties for as long 
as 20 years yet had never attended 
a workshop or taken a course of 
study in the field of junior college 
education. They were enthusiastic 
about the program. Reports rec- 
ommended the continuation of 
workshops wherever they were 
held. Furthermore, a number of 
additional universities have al- 
ready expressed an interest in 
providing this type of service next 
year. 


Second, one gathers the impres- 
sion that not only did junior col- 
lege people profit by the work- 
shops but better understanding of 
the movement must have seeped 
into the thinking of university peo- 


ple. Most of the workshops uti- | 
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lized university specialists wher- 
ever it was possible to do so. This 
is one advantage of having the 
workshops on university cam- 
puses. Another advantage is the 
availability of extensive library 
facilities for the students. A third 
is the fact that the workshops 
are financed entirely through the 
universities. The only cost to the 
Association is that for the promo- 
tion of these institutions. 


Third, greater values accrue to 
the junior colleges by the fact that 
participants return to their insti- 
tutions with a fresh outlook and 
better understanding and tend to 
spread new ideas and ideals among 
their entire faculties. 


It is believed, therefore, that all 
junior colleges should: 


1. encourage and assist some of their 
staff and faculty members to attend 
a workshop each year as a matter 
of self-interest 


2. make a program of in-service train- 
ing an integral part of the profes- 
sional improvement of each faculty 

3. provide in their libraries profes- 
sional books and magazines—includ- 
ing those on the junior college 
movement—for the faculty 


4. plan for group subscriptions to the 
Junior College Journal in each col- 
lege 

5. encourage more members of the 
staff, faculties, and boards of con- 
trol to attend the state, regional, 
and national meetings 








From the Executive Secretary’s Desk 
JESSE P. BOGUE 


Tue INTERIM Committee of the 
proposed International Association 
of Universities met in Paris, 
France, during the latter part of 
September. This meeting was 
called for the purpose of making 
plans for the second international 
gathering in Utrecht, Holland, in 
1950. The first meeting was held 
at Utrecht in August, 1948. In 
June of this year, a Conference on 
the “Role of Colleges and Univer- 
_ gities in International Understand- 
ing” was held at Estes Park, Colo- 
rado. The American Association of 
Junior Colleges was represented by 
Marvin C. Knudson of Pueblo, 
Colorado, and Dorothea W. Blair 
of Colorado Woman’s College. 


At the 1948 Utrecht Conference 
and also at Estes Park the ques- 
tion of eligibility for membership 
was raised. This matter was dis- 
cussed a year ago at a conference 
called by the State Department in 
Washington. The writer attended 
the meeting at the State Depart- 
ment and made a strong plea for 
junior college representation. 
George F. Zook and Francis J. 
Brown, both of the American Coun- 
cil on Education, represented the 
junior colleges at the Utrecht meet- 
ing and also at the State Depart- 
ment conference. 


The Estes Park conference this 


summer, however, made the follow- 
ing recommendation: 


“It is the opinion of this Conference 
that membership should be restricted 
to educational institutions of higher 
learning referred to in America as those 
above the Junior College Level.” 


It is possible that some com- 
promises may be effected whereby 
Associations can be eligible for 
membership. Indirectly, the Amer- 
ican Association of Junior Colleges 
is represented through its con- 
stituent membership in the Ameri- 
can Council on Education. Judg- 
ing from the letters that have been 
received from junior colleges, how- 
ever, there seems to be a desire on 
the part of some institutions to 
have direct institutional member- 
ship. Because we have received 
these letters and because of the 
deep interest and stake which jun- 
ior colleges have in international 
understanding, the writer is pre- 
senting the matter to the readers 
of the “Desk.” 


The following correspondence 
will make the situation clear as of 
the 7th of September: 


“Dear Dr. Zook: 


“You are aware of the attitude of junior 
college people with respect to recognition 
by the proposed International Organization 
of Universities. Your own attitude, we 
believe, squares with that of the junior col- 
leges. We realize, however, that educa- 
tors in some of the other countries that are 
interested in the formation of the Inter- 
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national Organizations are not fully aware 
of the functions and position of junior 
colleges in America. We know, moreover, 
that in diplomatic conferences it is neces- 
sary to negotiate often by means of com- 
promise; that no single representative may 
have his way in all things. 


“In considering the eligibility of institu- 
tions, it seems to us, that each nation 
should assume the responsibility in all 
honor of designating the institutions which 
meet the essential criteria for member- 
ship. It is our understanding that some 
nations do not have institutions that cor- 
respond to the liberal arts colleges in the 
United States. Apparently, this situation 
will not debar these colleges from mem- 
bership in the International Organization. 
They will be considered by virtue of their 
recognition in this country. By the same 
token, cannot junior colleges, one of whose 
functions is university parallel studies for 
two years, be fully considered for mem- 
bership? 


“Your own attitude is fully appreciated 
and we are confident that you will do 
whatever you can to make the junior col- 
lege position clear to the representatives 
of other nations. Frankly, it would be a 
source of disappointment to the junior col- 
lege people in this country if they should 
be by-passed. Moreover, we believe the 
movement has something very definite to 
offer for the further democratization of 
higher education—a function which many 
nations might very well consider for the 
welfare of their own people. 


‘May we wish you a pleasant journey and 
good success.”’ 


“Dear Dr. Bogue: 

“I wish to thank you for your letter of 
September 6 with regard to possible mem- 
bership of junior colleges in the proposed 
international association of universities. I 
shall take your letter to Paris and will 
endeavor to give the matter the most sym- 
pathetic consideration. Obviously, there are 
problems involved when endeavoring to 
work with the representatives of a num- 
ber of other countries. 

“I appreciate very much your writing to 
me about the matter.” 


Your Washington office would 
be pleased to hear from junior col- 
leges concerning their interest in 
this matter. It is the writer’s con- 
viction that American junior col- 
leges have a distinctive role to play 
not alone in the further democra- 
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tization of education in this coun- 
try but also to other nations. He 
believes that there is still too much 
emphasis on the slogan that high- 
er education “is all for the elite 
and by the elite,” and that “elite” 
is interpreted as those with a cer- 
tain kind of academic ability. He 
believes that there are different 
kinds of ability, but that any one 
kind is not better than the others. 
The philosophy of the people’s col- 
leges—to assist people to live bet- 
ter where they are going to live 
anyway, and to do better the things 
they are going to do anyway— 
should be shared internationally. 
With the county college movement 
in England, the folk schools in 
Scandinavian countries, and the 
semmon gakko in Japan, junior 
colleges have essential kinship at 
least in the purpose to design ed- 
ucation at the community level to 
meet cultural and occupational 
needs of the masses of people. 


General Education 


The Journal of General Educa- 
tion provides a place for thought- 
ful discussions of philosophies of 
education and significant explica- 
tions of specific texts used in pro- 
grams of general education or con- 
tributive to thinking on general 
education. 

This Journal was founded by 
Earl J. McGrath at the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa in 1946 and was 
edited by him until his appoint- 
ment in March, 1949, as U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education. At that 
time, editorial responsibility for 
the Journal was assumed by a fac- 
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ulty group at the University of 
Chicago: F. C. Ward, dean of the 
College; Russell B. Thomas, chair- 
man of the humanities staff; Henry 
W. Sams, chairman of the English 
staff; Milton B. Singer, chairman 
of the social sciences staff; Joseph 
J. Schwab, chairman of the natural 
sciences staff; and Ralph W. Tyler, 
dean of the Division of the Social 
Sciences. Clarence H. Faust, dean 


of humanities and science at Stan- 
ford University, and R. F. Arra- 


gon, professor of history and chair- 
man of the humanities at Reed 
College, are also members of the 
board of editors as is McGrath. 


The Journal of General Educa- 
tion is intended to serve the facul- 
ties and administrative officers in 
liberal arts colleges, teachers col- 
leges, junior colleges, professional 
schools, and secondary schools. The 
editors do not believe that there is 
a single content for general educa- 
tion. They do subscribe, however, 
to the idea that those responsible 
for general education should seek 
a conception of their work which 
takes direct and systematic ac- 
count of our common humanity 
and which gives priority to the 
“vocation of man” over all special 
vocations. 


Among recent contributors to 
the Journal have been Robert M. 
Hutchings, chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Sir Walter 
Moberly, chairman of the Univer- 
sity Grants Committee, Great Bri- 
tain; A. L. Kroeber, professor 
emeritus of anthropology at the 
University of California; and Rich- 
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ard P. McKeon, professor of Greek 
and philosophy at the University 
of Chicago. 


This writer recommends the 
reading of “General Education, A 
Review” in the July, 1948, issue 
of the Journal of General Educa- 
tion by McGrath—an excellent ten 
page summary of general educa- 
tion programs and progress in the 
United States. 


A further recommendation is 
that Foundations for Human En- 
gineering by Charles R. Gow, The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 
1932, be placed within the reach 
of every junior college student. 
One essay by William E. Nicker- 
son, donor of the course in human- 
ics at M. I. T., entitled, “Knowl- 
edge Plus Wisdom,” is worth the 
price of the book for all institu- 
tions interested in general educa- 
tion. This essay first appeared in 
Technology Engineering, February, 
1928. 

R. C. Mann of the Carnegie ° 
Foundation has tabulated replies 
from 1,500 practicing engineering 
to the question: “What are the 
essential qualities of a successful 
engineer?” with the following re- 
sults: 

















Qualities Per Cent 
Character 41.0 
Judgment 17.5 
Efficiency 14.5 
Understanding of Human 

Nature 14.0 
Technical Knowledge 13.0 
Total 100.0 





Since the time of Mann’s investi- 
gation, many others have been 
made which show results of a simi- 
lar character. It has been found 
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that the average graduate of an 
engineering school, after 15 years, 
is no longer engaged in technical 
engineering but occupies a man- 
agerial position. 

A few years ago, an American 
engineering society asked its mem- 
bers what was the most important 
single subject they had taken in 
college. The answer was English! 


“New Horizons in Engineering 
Education” by Thorndike Saville, 
dean, College of Engineering, New 
York University, Journal of En- 
gineering Education, March, 1949, 
should be read by every prospec- 
tive engineering student. Trends 
in Engineering Education, The 
Columbia Experience, by James 
Kip Finch, dean, School of En- 
gineering, Columbia University, 
Columbia University Press, 1948, 
should be available in all junior col- 
lege libraries and consulted by stu- 
dents of engineering. 

Naturally, general education has 
wider applications than to the field 
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of engineering. References have 
been made to this field of study 
because students in engineering 
are among the most reluctant to 
appreciate the values of education 
other than those contained in sub- 
jects specifically related to the 
profession in a technical sense. 


The writer recalls having read 
a pamphlet in the late 1930’s which 
gave the results of an investigation 
on the best preparation for the 
study of medicine. The one point 
that has remained in his memory 
is this: “We can say categorically 
that the very best preparation for 
the study of medicine is more arts 
and less science.” The pamphlet 
is probably out of print, but the 
essential points are referred to in 
an article by William H. Cowley 
entitled, “The War on the Col- 
leges,” published in The Atlantic 
Monthly, June, 1942. The entire 
article by Cowley, incidentally, is 
good reading with respect to gen- 
eral education. 








Notes on the Authors 


Algo D. Henderson, Associate Commis- 
sioner of Education in charge of Higher 
and Professional Education with the State 
Educational Department, Albany, New 
York, gives an analysis of future demands 
which will be made on colleges in his 
article IMPLICATIONS FOR HIGHER 
EDUCATION. This article is based on 
the New York Study, and comprises part 
of a paper read at the N. E. A. Regional 
Conference on Higher Education in New 
York City in December, 1948. 


Winston Counter’ Strong’s article, 
AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION IN THE 
JUNIOR COLLEGE is taken from his 
doctoral dissertation at the University of 
California. In his dissertation, Dr. 
Strong developed many interesting points 
relevant to semi-professional agricultural 
training. Space limitations prevent the 
publication of the complete summary of 
findings. Dr. Strong is currently Assist- 
ant Professor of Agriculture at Fresno 
State College, Fresno, California. 


Paul R. Mehm, who wrote A CAREER 
PLANNING SERVICE is Consultant on 
Careers at Wilkes College, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania. Vocational guidance coun- 
selors in junior colleges may obtain help- 
ful suggestions from this description of 
a service provided at Wilkes College. 


Adolph Unruh, who is in charge of 
secondary education in the Department 
of Education at Washington University, 
St. Louis, Missouri, has reported the 
results of his investigation concerning 
the preference for and acceptability of 
various names for institutions offering 
Grades XIII and XIV. The discrepancies 
in opinion point up the conceptual dif- 
ferences that exist in the field. 

John W. Masley, Instructor in Physical 
Education at the School of Physical Edu- 
cation and Athletics, The Pennsylvania 
State College, State College, Pennsylvania, 
presents some of the more important 


aspects of adult education in his article, 
ADULT EDUCATION IN THE COM- 
MUNITY COLLEGE. 


C. C. Colvert, Director of Research for 
the American Association of Junior Col- 
leges and Professor of Junior College 
Education at The University of Texas, 
presents the other side of the budget prob- 
lem in junior colleges in his article, 
BUDGET OF EXPENDITURES FOR 
THE JUNIOR COLLEGE. Last month’s 
issue of the Journal carried the first of 
this series, SOURCES OF INCOME FOR 
THE JUNIOR COLLEGE. 


Brother I. Leo, Assistant Dean, Chris- 
tian Brothers College, Memphis, Tennes- 
see, reports in OPPORTUNITIES IN 
CHEMISTRY IN THE MEMPHIS AREA 
FOR JUNIOR COLLEGE MEN a proce- 
dure other colleges might want to follow 
in surveying local employment opportuni- 
ties. 

Helen Miller Bailey, Chairman of the 
Social Science Department of the East 
Los Angeles Junior College, Los Angeles, 
California, in her article, MEET THE 
COMMUNITY, presents a blueprint for 
putting instruction in political science on 
a meaningful grass roots level. 


Ruth E. Maguire, for the past year 
Associate Dean of Women at Bakersfield 
College, Bakersfield, California, under- 
took the study of transfers to Syracuse 
University from junior colleges as the 
basis for her master’s thesis at Syracuse 
University. She has presented the most 
salient points gleaned from the study in 
her articles SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
LOOKS AT ITS JUNIOR COLLEGE 
TRANSFERS. 


C. H. Conner, Dean of Shenandoah Col- 
lege, Dayton, Virginia, has in his review 
of BEHIND THE ACADEMIC CURTAIN, 
shown keen insight into the problems and 
procedures in higher education which 
the author is. discussing. 
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Recent Writings 


JUDGING THE NEW BOOKS 


ARCHIBALD MACINTOSH, Behind the 
Academic Curtain (New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1948), 
pp. ixx 165. $2.50. 


What happens to a college class 
between the beginning of the fresh- 
man year and commencement day? 
What accounts for the shockingly 
high percentage of withdrawals? 
What should the student know 
about a college before he applies 
for admission? How is the college 
to apply what it knows about its 
students in order to keep them 
through the four year course? 
Archibald MacIntosh, vice-presi- 
dent of Haverford College, pre- 
sents trustworthy discussions of 
these and other urgent questions 
in Behind the Academic Curtain. 


This book is the result of a sur- 
vey of conditions and practices in 
276 American colleges. The sur- 
vey, conducted by questionnaire, 
was made under the sponsorship 
of the Educational Research Fund 
of the Tuition Plan. An earlier 
study sponsored by this same re- 
search fund is Benjamin F ine’s 
Admission to American Colleges. 


In the preface of his book, Dr. 
MacIntosh points out that there 
are, for the individual student, two 
prerequisites to the successful com- 
pletion of a college education: first, 
he must know why he desires to 


go to college; second, he must 
select the college that offers the 
best opportunities for meeting his 
aims and needs. Assuming the 
student knows why he wants a 
college education, the author re- 
lates in Chapter I how the candi- 
date can meet the second require- 
ment. Mentioned are the usual 
methods by which students select 
colleges—reliance on the college ex- 
perience of parents or friends, ref- 
erence to college catalogs, and con- 
ducted tours of college campuses. 
Dr. MacIntosh then reports a rath- 
er uncommon, yet promising, ap- 
proach now being followed by a 
few candidates for admission: “In 
these days of large enrollments 
and heavy pressures on the admis- 
sions offices, it is sometimes for- 
gotten that while the colleges are 
doing their selecting the prospec- 
tive students also are exercising 
their prerogatives to do some 
choosing. Recently one began his 
talk with a college officer by say- 
ing, ‘This isn’t a question of wheth- 
er I can meet your requirements; it 
is a question of whether you can 
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meet mine’. 


The author, in his chapter en- 
titled “Admission: Its Pattern and 
Significance,” points out that, in 
general, college entrance require- 
ments are still rigid Subject matter 
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requirements fall into the famil- 
iar major areas of English, mathe- 
matics, foreign languages, natural 
sciences, and social sciences. Some 
modification of the foreign lan- 
guage requirement is in evidence 
in some colleges. 


The procedures that college ad- 
missions officers follow in the dif- 
ficult task of determining the 
potentialities deemed essential to 
success in college still place much 
emphasis on high school marks 
and on rank in the high school 
graduating class. Dr. MacIntosh 
says, “. . . the admissions office 
must have some performance of 
the students on which to judge. 
No student, simply by an act of 
will, can hope to succeed in college 
if he has not had some prepara- 
tion for doing the kind of work 
that the college will expect of 
him . . . Admissions officers want 
from the applicant some evidence 
of his being ready to do college 
work; they want some sort of dem- 
onstration.”’ 


Recommendations of the high 
school principal are often used to 
supplement information on high 
school marks and class rank. More 
and more college admissions offi- 
cers are depending on the school 
principal’s evaluation of the stu- 
dent, particularly in difficult cases. 
The principal’s estimate puts the 
admissions officer in possession of 
the kind of information that can 
be used to form inferences as to 
the applicant’s character and per- 
sonality—qualities which are diffi- 
cult to determine. 
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Personal interviews and various 
kinds of tests are also used by ad- 
missions officers to acquire addi- 
tional information about appli- 
cants. As the college administrator 
might expect, the study men- 
tions as important considerations 
in evaluating the effectiveness of 
the personal conference: the num- 
ber of interviews, the length of 
time spent on each, and the skill 
of the interviewer. As to the ex- 
tent to which American colleges 
are using tests in the selection of 
entrants, Dr. MacIntosh indicates 
that “an increasing number of 
colleges are now using tests as a 
part of the admissions procedure, 
particularly in considering doubt- 
ful or borderline cases.”’ 


The author found that the main 
reason for withdrawals from col- 
lege is failure in academic work. 
The large number of students who 
drop out of college in the fresh- 
man year indicates the significance 
of the place of the admissions of- 
fice in conditioning academic suc- 
cess or failure. If the job of selec- 
tion has been done well, there 
should be few withdrawals for 
academic reasons. If the initial 
selection has been ineffective, the 
first year is very likely to witness 
a thinning out of students who are 
unable to succeed in their studies. 


Financial difficulties rank next 
to academic failure as a reason for 
dropping out of college. The study 
reveals that 33 per cent of the col- 
leges which returned data gave 
this as the second largest factor 
in their student mortality; 25 per 
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cent placed it as the primary rea- 
son. If one looks into the period 
immediately confronting us, when 
financial benefits from the govern- 
ment shall have ended, it may be 
that the financial problem is go- 
ing to become more acute. 


Behind the Academic Curtain 
also presents some interesting re- 
actions from educators. For ex- 
ample, Dr. MacIntosh quotes Pres- 
ident Fuller of Bard College: “It 
is important to emphasize... that 
a student, once admitted, is as- 
sumed to have the qualifications 
for success in college. Withdrawal 
for academic reasons is recom- 
mended only after every effort has 
been made to help the student find 
himself. If we do suggest that a 
student withdraw, we do all we can 
to help him find other opportuni- 
ties to continue his education... 
We recognize that adjustment to 
college requirements is not easy for 
veterans or recent high school grad- 
uates, and if a student makes a 
serious effort to make the most of 
his opportunities we generally give 
him at least one year to prove 
himself. Promotion to third and 
fourth year work is granted only 
when a student has demonstrated 
his capacity to do advanced work 
successfully. Thus withdrawal for 
academic reasons in the last two 
years is very rare.” 

The extent of student mortality 
in the various groups of colleges 
and universities participating in 
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the study will interest college ad- 
ministrators. The figure for jun- 
ior colleges, 33-1/10 per cent, is 
comparatively low. The largest 
percentage of loss is experienced 
in the large coeducational insti- 
tutions where, it is indicated, ad- 
missions procedures cannot be so 
restrictive as in the smaller col- 
leges. The average extent of with- 
drawals is about 50 per cent. 

The final chapter—‘“‘Who Stays 
in College?”—serves as a fitting 
climax to the admirable presenta- 
tion of the problems involved in 
seeing the student through four 
years of college. Here Dr. Mac- 
Intosh recommends that prospec- 
tive students approach the task of 
survival in college along the lines 
suggested in these two maxims: 
(1) “Know Thyself,” and (2) 
“Know the College.” The more 
the prospective student knows 
about himself—his interests, in- 
telligence, study habits, aims, and 
ability to do ‘academic work—the 
better prepared he will be to make 
whatever adjustments the situa- 
tion requires. The more the can- 
didate knows about the colleges he 
is considering—their aims, require- 
ments, courses, and facilities for 
helping students attain their ob- 
jectives—the better able he will be 
to choose the college that provides 
the best means for his highest 
self-realization. 


C. H. CONNOR, Dean 


Shenandoah College 
Dayton, Virginia 
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JAMES BRYANT CONANT, The 
Growth of the Experimental 
Sciences. (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1949), pp. 67. 
Available free to colleges and 
universities upon request to the 
Harvard University Press. 


In this little book the distinguished 
president of Harvard University pre- 
sents a “progress report on the use of 
the case method in teaching the prin- 
ciples of the tactics and strategy of 
science.” An approach to general ed- 
ucation is presented which is experi- 
mental and possibly highly controver- 
sial but nonetheless worth the atten- 
tion of educators who are interested in 
this field. 

The course described is planned for 
college students not planning to con- 
centrate in science who have had no 
other college courses in science. High 
school courses in science are not pre- 
requisites. Conant says, “The prime 
objective of the course is to give the 
student such an understanding of sci- 
ence that in his subsequent study and 
reading he will relate his knowledge of 
this subject to the other aspects of his 
college education.” 


The course is described in a detailed 
enough manner that one might set up 
a similar course without much trouble 
always assuming he possesses the req- 
uisite broad background of knowledge. 
The objectives of the course are de- 
scribed, and a list of assumptions as to 
the type of student reached is given. 
The author goes on to describe the gen- 
eral method used which is similar to 
the case method employed in some 
courses in law and government. This 
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method represents quite a radical de- 
parture from traditional science teach- 
ing. Advantages and criticisms of the 
method are presented together with 
some suggestions as to the possible 
development of the course in the fu- 
ture. 


It is pointed out that the course con- 
cerns itself not only with science per se 
but with the study of scientists and of 
science as an organized social activity. 
The implications of this procedure for 
non-scientific students seem obvious 
but are probably overlooked in the 
usual course. <A study of scientific 
methodology is intrinsic in the whole 
organization and orientation of the 
study, but a real effort is made to devel- 
op in the student a conscious apprecia- 
tion of what constitutes the general 
method of science. 


The case histories studied in the 
present course are: 


1. The seventeenth century development 
of pneumatics with special reference 
to the work of Robert Boyle. 

2. The development of the concepts of 
latent and specific heat by Black 
and the overthrow of the caloric 
theory in the late eighteenth century. 

3. The overthrow of the phlogiston 
theory with special reference to the 
work of Priestley and Lavoisier with 
oxygen. 

4. Pasteur’s work on spontaneous gen- 
eration. 


It will be noticed that none of the 
case histories are concerned with mod- 
ern science. Among the reasons for 
choosing them are: 


1. The difficulty of finding representa- 
tive contemporary researches which 
are not too complex for the type of 
student dealt with 

2. The fact that these studies clearly 
demonstrate the methodology of 
science, — 
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Modern science is not neglected in 
the course, and instructors are continu- 
ally experimenting with what might 
be called a modified case history meth- 
od applied to more recent scientific 
developments. 


Included in Dr. Conant’s discussion 
are two of the examinations used in 
the course. These are interesting in 
themselves as illustrating a rather un- 
orthodox approach to measurement in 
academic courses. Also included is 
Document 13, The Effective Discovery 
of Oxygen. The document, together 
with the author’s footnotes, makes fas- 
cinating reading. 


WILLIAM R. Woop, “Literature for 
the Community College, “The 
English Journal, XXXVIII 
(June, 1949), 322-327. 


The community college is here de- 
fined as the successor to the public 
junior college. It is to be the top level 
of secondary education rather than the 
lower level of higher education. It 
will retain the first two years’ program 
of the liberal arts college, but only 
about 25 per cent of the student body 
will follow it. Vocational courses will 
be given for perhaps 20 to 25 per cent 
of the students. The major emphasis 
will be on more general and broadly 
applicable training for the middle 50 
per cent of the high school graduates. 


It is pointed out that the prerogatives 
of the four year college will not be 
usurped. Only about seven per cent of 
the eligible age group graduate from 
four year colleges, according to Wood. 
The rest drop out or never enter for 
various reasons including the lack of 
a suitable program for them. The com- 
munity college is designed to supply 
such a program. 


In discussing the question of teach- 
ing literature in such a program, Wood 
makes the following points: 

1. Literature must deal with ideas ap- 


plicable to ordinary life rather than 
literary craftsmanship. 
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2. Creative expression will be necessary 
and will offer a great challenge to 
the able instructor. 

3. Motion pictures, stage plays, televi- 
sion, and other vehicles of expression 
may be used to advantage. 

4. Student participation is particularly 
important for the group taught. 

5. It will often be necessary to start 
with the student’s reading interests, 
however circumscribed they may be, 
and lead him to broader but not less 
functional appreciations. 

6. It will be important to start with con- 
temporary ideas. Teachers with 
broad knowledge and interests must 
tailor the program to the type of 
student dealt with. 


WATSON DICKERMAN, GEORGE C. 


MANN, and PAUL H. SHEATs, 
“In-service Training for Califor- 
nia Teachers of Adults,” Adult 
Education Bulletin, XIII (April, 
1949), 99-103. 


A cooperative program for in-service 
training of teachers of adults has been 
in operation in California for two years. 
It was initiated by G. C. Mann, chief of 
the Bureau of Adult and Continuation 
Education of the State Department and 
is carried on with the cooperation of 
the University of California Extension 
and the two state professional organiza- 
tions of public school adult educators. 
The program consists of a series of 30 
hour classes operated in various cen- 
ters throughout the state. 


The program developed as a result of 

two factors: 

1. A felt need on the part of teachers of 
adults. These teachers are seldom 
trained in any aspect of teaching 
method, nor are they often familiar 
with the adult education movement 
in the United States. 


2. A new credential requirement for 

teachers of adults. 

Courses are given on Friday nights 
and Saturday mornings in an intensive 
manner. For example, one pattern has 
six Friday night sessions of three hours 
each, three of which are followed by 
Saturday morning sessions of four 
hours each. The sessions are spaced 
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over a two to four month period. 


The University of California Exten- 
sion contracts with school districts con- 
cerned on a basis of $240.00 for 30 or 
fewer teachers and $8.00 for each addi- 
tional teacher. The school districts 
can claim state reimbursement for each 
teacher enrolled. As a result, the fee 
to the teachers ranges from no fee at 
all to $6.00 per teacher. 


Instructors are provided from the 
State Department and from University 
Extension. Instructors from other parts 
of the country are often brought in. 


GEORGE E. Dotson, “A Community 
College in Action,” California 
Journal of Secondary Education, 


XXIV (February, 1949), 95-100. 


In 1944, the Long Beach Junior Col- | 
lege and the Adult Education Depart- — 


ment became the Long Beach City 
College. The change in name was appro- 
priate to a change in philosophy, objec- 


tives, organization, and structure. This © 


change was made in an effort to devel- 


op an institution which could meet the |. 
needs of all members of the community - 


above high school age. The growth 
of the city, as a result of postwar popu- 
lation adjustments, pointed up the ne- 
cessity for such an institution. 


The huge demand for services sup- 
plied by the College is illustrated by 
the enrollment and schedule of work. 
During 1947-1948, the Long Beach City 
College enrolled 31,401 different stu- 
dents and reported an average daily 
attendance of 6,849. Classes ran from 
eight o’clock in the morning until ten 
o’clock at night. Of the 13,080 students 
who enrolled in September, 1947, ap- 
proximately 4,000 were full-time stu- 
dents. 


The College consists of three major 
divisions: the Liberal Arts Division, 
the Business and Technology Division, 
and the General Adult Division. Each 
division has its own administrative or- 
ganization. Elimination of duplication 
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of work and cooperation among the 
various divisions is stressed to preserve 
the individual status of each part of 
the program. The Division of Student 
Personnel Services functions as a serv- 
ice unit throughout the College. 


The Liberal Arts Division offers 
typical freshman and sophomore courses 
for students who are planning four 
years of college. Courses are offered 
also for those who plan to complete 
their work at Long Beach. The develop- 
ment of adequate terminal offerings is 
one of the greatest tasks of this divi- 
sion. 


The Business and Technology Divi- 
sion offers courses which are entirely 
vocational in character. They are not 
designed to carry transfer credit. Ad- 
visory committees composed of rep- 
resentatives of business, industry, labor, 
and education assist in the selection of 
students, the planning of courses, and 
the definition of training standards. 
Standards of achievement are defined 
in terms of job performance. The need 
for workers in the various industries 
and service organizations of the area 
determines the offerings of the division. 
Training programs include work experi- 
ence where this is practicable. 


The Business and Technology Divi- 
sion is divided into the following two 
subdivisions. The Business Institute 
offers a wide variety of work in ac- 
counting, distributive education, secre- 
tarial training and general office prac- 
tice, and business administration. A 
very complete list of courses comprises 
the work in these fields. The Technical 
Institute offers an equally comprehen- 
sive list of courses in aeronautics, con- 
struction trades, design, electricity, 
furniture, graphic arts, machine tools, 
mathematics, mechanical maintenance, 
metal working, personal service, petro- 
leum technology, radio, refrigeration, 


’ ghip construction and repair, and weld- 
‘ jing. Most of the students enrolled are 


working full-time or part-time while 
attending school. 
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The General Adult Division offers 
educational opportunities for mature 
persons. Previous backgrounds, of 
course, vary greatly. The principal 
admission requirements are appropriate 
maturity, interest, and desire to learn, 
and seriousness of purpose. 


This program is very flexible. The 
community reacts quickly to it so that 
its effectiveness can be _ evaluated 
easily. Usually five to six thousand peo- 
ple are enrolled at any one time. Dur- 
ing the year 1947-1948, over 15,000 peo- 
ple were enrolled. Motives for enroll- 
ing vary from a desire for insight into 
the problems of family life to the wish 
to complete high school graduation re- 
quirements. The Division also brings 
offerings to the community by work- 
ing with the extension divisions of oth- 
er colleges. 


The Division of Student Personnel 
Services handles activities related to 
admission and orientation of students, 
registration, testing, housing—in short, 
all the functions relating to the per- 
sonal welfare of the students. 


JERRY J. VINEYARD, “Gearing Sal- 
ary Schedules to Economic 
Cycles,” The American School 
Board Journal, CXIX (July, 
1949), pp. 42. 


During the school year 1947-1948, the 
superintendent of the Arkansas City, 
Kansas, public schools suggested that 
a salary schedule be adopted which 
might survive changes in the economic 
picture by adjustment to economic 
cycles. This idea was accepted by the 
board of education and carried out by 
a committee of teachers. An accept- 
able formula was devised by the com- 
mittee composed of junior college, sen- 
ior high, junior high, and elementary 
teachers. It has now been used twice 
to adjust salaries. 


Three principles were accepted as 
basic to the schedule. 


1. The single salary principle. No dif- 
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ference in pay results from service 
in the various educational units of 
the school system. A difference be- 
tween the salaries of men and wom- 
en was set up based upon subsistence 
differences. 


2. The professionalization principle. Rec- 
ognition is given to improvement due 
to training or experience but none to 
consideration of merit on the grounds 
that no reliable measure of merit 
exists. 


3. The economic principle including a 
sliding scale. The scale should be 
geared to the willingness and ability 
of the citizenry to pay, and a part of 
each salary should be automatically 
adjusted annually in accord with the 
cost-of-living index. 


Schedules for teachers, custodians, 
and secretaries are given in the article. 
The schedule for teachers is based upon 
training, experience, and the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics cost-of-living index for 
February, 1948, the index being 170. 
Subject to annual revision to comply 
with changes in the index are $1,700.00 
of a man’s salary and $1,100.00 of a 
woman’s salary. All salaries are to be 
adjusted each March to comply with 
the February 15 figure. 


If all teachers move to the maximum, 
a fairly large increase in budget might 
be anticipated. However, many fac- 
tors will operate to prevent the sched- 
ule from reaching its potential maxi- 
mum. It is believed by the author that 
the schedule will remain within the 
“willingness of the community to pay.” 


HOMER KEMPFER, “Civic Education 


for Young Adults,” The Ameri- 
can School Board Journal, CXIX 
(August, 1949), 15-17. 


The author points out that there 
exists an important gap in civic educa- 
tion between the school years and the 
years of middle life. Over two million 
youth leave our schools each year and 
assume the duties of citizenship. Many 
of them have had adequate instruction 
in the general aspects of civic affairs. 
But few know much about government 
and civic life at the local level. 
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Few young adults vote as compared 
to other age groups. Usually less than 
25 per cent of them participate in 
church, Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
or other organized activities. Most 
established community groups are run 
by the older people. In spite of the 
fact that the young adult age group 
exists in what is a partial civic and 
governmental vacuum, our country has 
concerned itself little with the matter. 
What such groups as the communists 
and the nazis have done, however, 
should be a sufficient indication of the 
dangers incident upon this sort of 
neglect. It is encouraging that the 
public schools in a few states are be- 
ginning to consider the problem. 
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being emphasized. Activities include 
discussion groups, analysis of local 
government, preparation of voters’ 
manuals, county conventions, and Mass 
meetings. Churches, junior colleges, 
labor unions, and other organizations 
cooperate in a program which culmi- 
nates in Citizenship Day. 


Kempfer points out that such merito- 
rious activities as the above are iso- 
lated. He advocates that a great deal 
of effort be expended by educational 
organizations and others in the field 
toward the training of young adults for 
the assumption of civic responsibili- 
ties. 


LEONARD V. Koos.- “Essentials 


in State-wide Community-College 
Planning,” The School Review, 
LVII (September, 1949), 341-352. 


In New York State, a number of 
young adult councils throughout the 
state are serviced by a staff of the 





Bureau of Adult Education. The aims 
of the councils are listed by Kempfer 
as the following: 

1. To maintain and stimulate the inter- 
est of young adults in civic affairs 
until they find their place in the 
community. 

2. To arouse in young people an aware- 
ness of the need to assume civic 
responsibility and to urge them into 
active participation. 

3. To awaken communities to a con- 
sciousness of the value of the will- 
ingness and capabilities of young 
adults. 

4. To train for community leadership. 

5. To keep ever in the minds of young 
adults the fact that we live in a pro- 
gressive democracy and that the in- 
dividual must fit himself to live with 
and to further each progression. 

Councils attempt to represent a cross 


section of the community group of 
young adults and to develop intelli- 
gent cooperation with all community 
projects and activities. Usually a 
school-assigned counselor acts in an 
advisory capacity. 

Projects undertaken are varied. Im- 
provement of recreational facilities, 
radio programs, forums, civic surveys, 
and international understanding proj- 
ects are among the activities of the 
councils. 

In Wisconsin, new voter training is 


From the vantage point gained by 
years of contact with and study of the 
junior college movement together with 
pioneering work on state surveys of 
the problem of junior college establish- 
ment in Illinois, Maryland and Pennsyl- 
vania, Dr. Koos speaks with authority 
on the requirements for state-wide 
planning. In the present article he 
develops ten elements essential to state 
policies and supports them with evi- 
dence drawn from his three state sur- 
veys and from other investigations. 

The Ten Elements 

1. Before plans are developed for the 
establishment of community colleges in 
a state, a state-wide inquiry should be 
launched. It is pointed out that organ- 
izational plans can be efficient and 
economical only if existing conditions 
are taken into account. A compre- 
hensive survey will provide adequate 
information. Desirable lines of inquiry 
are indicated in the article together 
with reasons for their importance. 

2. The most effective type of institu- 
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tion for democratic education at the 
post-high school level is one that is part 
of the local system; local organization 
is vastly more effective than regional. 
The author points out that studies of 
the subject have shown that the per- 
centages of students attending public 
junior colleges from other than local 
high schools are small. This conclu- 
sion points to local high school popu- 
lation as the best basis for prediction 
of junior college enrollment. In Penn- 
sylvania and Maryland, Koos has rec- 
ommended subsistence allowances for 
students who wish to attend college but 
who live in districts in which the 
establishment of community colleges is 
not practical because of small high 
school populations. Even for sparsely 
settled states he recommends localiza- 
tion as the most efficient organizational 
policy. 

3. An adequate curriculum cannot be 
offered except at prohibitive cost when 
the enrollment is less than 200 full-time 
students. Koos finds as a result of 
studies in various states that there is a 
lower limit to the size of well operated 
colleges of the type under discussion. 


4. It is essential that state policies 
call for the association of the first two 
years of college work with the last two 
of high school. The author marshals 
numerous and important reasons for 
his belief in the superiority of the 
6-4-4 plan of organization. 


5. Community colleges must be con- 
trolled by the boards responsible for 
other public education in the districts 
in which the colleges are located. It is 
argued that consolidation of districts 
for college purposes only is easy but 
unsound. Consolidation should include 
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all levels of public instruction or should 
not take place. 

6. The college must set up a curric- 
ulum which can take care of the needs 
of the various students served. Its 
elements will be: 


a. A core of general education which 
will be a common part in the edu- 
cation of all students. 


b. Opportunity for specialization of 
preparation for 


(1) Those students who wish to 
undertake further college or 
university work and 


(2) those students who wish prep- 
aration for vocations at the 
sub-professional level. 


c. Part-time offerings in wide variety 
for young people and adults who 
desire further work or training in 
the college. 


7. Community colleges should not 
not charge tuition. Studies made by 
the author as part of the work of his 
state surveys have shown that as soon 
as a tuition charge is levied the enroll- 
ment goes down. Even relatively 
small tuition charges prohibit college 
attendance on the part of many stu- 
dents. 

8. State aid should be set up on some- 
what the same basis as for other units 
of public education except that the 
amounts should be larger. A flat rate 
of state aid supplemented by an equal- 
ization schedule is advocated. Where 
necessary, it is recommended that sub- 
sistence allowance be paid to students 
to whom a Community college is not 
locally available. 


9. Control of the community college 
should be vested in the school board at 
the local level. At the state level con- 
trol should be exercised by the state 
department. It is argued that even as 
control of high school work has shifted 
in various states from the state univer- 








sity to the state department of educa- 
tion so should the control of community 
college level work be the function of 
the state department rather than the 
university. A further argument ad- 
vanced for state department control is 
that it leads to cooperation among the 
several levels of education. 


10. As suggested in the Pennsylvania 
Report, the state department should 
engage in intensive research regarding 
the community college particularly dur- 
ing the formative period of develop- 
ment. Possible areas of profitable re- 
search activity are suggested, among 
them being consolidation of school dis- 
tricts for greater efficiency, subsistence 
allowance arrangements for students 
residing in areas in which there are no 
community colleges, and job opportuni- 
ties for students trained at the terminal 
level. 
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AMERICAN 
COLLEGE 
BUREAU 


28 E. JACKSON 
BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO 


A Bureau of Placement 
which limits its work to the 
university and college field. 
It is affiliated with the 
Fisk Teachers Agency of 
Chicago, whose work covers 
all the educational fields. 
Both organizations assist 
in the appointment of ad- 
ministrators as well as of 
teachers. 
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Our service is nation wide 
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For immediate use you may obtain a fine new series of books based upon popular 
Each modern volume is beautifully illustrated. 
and practice sets are available with Volume I. 
A manual, a key, and free tests are available with 
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